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ADDRESS. 



On presenting the First Volume of the 
Antiquarian Itinerary to the PubUc, the Pro- 
prietors thankfuHy acknowledge the liberal sup- 
port they have received in the progress of their 
^ undertaking ; and beg leave to say, that no efiR>rts 

^ on their part will be wanting, to render the Second 

Volume of the work, more worthy of acceptance 
than the First. Their most fervent hope is, that 
€f the Antiquarian Itinerary may be found, not 
only a very agreeable Pocket Companion to the 
Antiquarian Traveller, but also, by the faithful- 
ness of its delineations, and the number of sub- 
jects it will embrace, the most complete Repertory 
of the kind, ever ofiered to the notice of the 
British Public. 









ADDRESS. 

To their Correspondent$, the Proprietors beg to 
return their grateful acknowledgments^ and re- 
spectfully solicit a continuance of their favours. — 
The suggestions of several relative to the Wood 
Engravings^ will be attended to; it being the 
intention of the Proprietors, at a future period of 
the work, to form a volume of the Wood Engrav- 
ings, accompanied with Descriptions ; so that on 
the conclusion of the Antiquarian Itinerary 
those who prefer it will have an opportunity of 
binding them up in Counties with the Engrav- 
ings on Copper. 



ROMAH AHTlQUiTIES AT ALDBOBOUGH, YORKSHIRE. 

AunMRoucH is lituated on tbe Mutb bank of the liver 

Vit, and with Boisi^b bridge, dntant about balf a mile, 

IbnBi one patiih, contsioing abnut one hundred and twcrfly 

boaifl. It was once a Roman city, bat little now remaini 

^ indicatire of Its former greatnesi or grandeur. 

The artiit fruni wboae .paiDtingi the piatei ttaat aB<:oiii~ 
puiy tbil dcicriptioD are engmTui, bas laranred the ediloT 
with the fDllawiug extract-front hi> meiuDriiii3umi made on 
Ih«-<pot, 

" The Tillage of Aldboiough was Ibe Inarium BrigBnti- 
nim of the Bonuun, of wboio mtgiiiGcmce nolbing now 

and B few other fragment!, priucipallj of sculpture. Tbe 
Gnt panmEnt wbicb I noticed is of an Etrutcan ^latMni, 
ctmti^iDg of dteitiale rowi of itnnei, block auS white, cMib 
itoiu bring iiaet qturtan of an inch square, with a broad 



ROMAN ANTIQUITIES AT ALDBOROUGH. 

border of larger tessela of a brownish brick. The omameDted 
portion measured nine feet in length, and fire feet three inches 
in breadth. At the same house where I saw this pavement, |s 
preserved a small Roman capital of the Corinthian order^and 
of most excellent workmanship, which was dug up in the 
neighbourhood. At another house, a few doors off, kept by 
two old maiden ladies, one of whom is a dwarf, the other an 
intelligent person and very civil, I saw two more tesselated 
pavements, both nearly close together and in one room : this 
room being suitably furnished^gave great character and effect 
to the pavements : one of these is principally red and white, 
of a lozenge pattern, edged with a border or string of black. 
In a corner of this room are broken pieces of Roman pottery, 
principally portions of urns of large dimensions ; here like- 
wise is a volute belonging to an extraordinary large capital, 
and part of a column, perhaps of the same, oq which is an 
inscription, just legible^ thus translated : This To The 
J^AfPEROR Trajan, The Best, Happy, And August Prince, 
In His Twentieth Consulate. In the garden stands a 
Roman altar of good workmanship, with an inscription 
which I could not make out. On the east end of the church 
wall is a stone worked into the wall, with a figure on it well 
designed, but much mutilated, of undoubted Roman 
sculpture. 

*' The boundaries of this ancient city may still be traced, 
but with difficulty ; the walls being entirely removed and 
the ditches levelled, generally indeed ploughed up or built 
upon." 

This village sends four members to parliament, under the 

> 

names of Aldborough and Boroughbridge. They do not, like 
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ROMAN ANTIQUITIES AT ALDBOROtJOH. 

Steyniog and Brambcr, in Sntsex, consist of one pdtry 
ttrect; or like Weymoath and Melcombe, in Donetsbire, 
unite in cbnsii^ foar members, bat are styled separate and 
distinct borooghs, witbont arms or corporations, and almost 
destitute of every thing else bnt representatives. A baUilT, 
appointed at the court leet of the lord of tbe manor, is the 
returning oflBcer, and the right of election is in sixty-four 
housekeepers paying scot and lot ; these bouses are almost 
all the property of the Newcastle family. 

Aldborougb, or Oidborongh, was anciently a distiogaishing 
name from Newborough, now Boroaghbridge : in this part 
of the village are three stones, called the Devil's Bolts, or 
Arrows, by the valgar, about which there are several current 
legends. These stones are of considerable height and four 
square, of a pyramidal form, but flat at the top ; they stand 
nearly in a line from north to south. Tbe south and middle 
stones are about twenty-fire feet above the ground, fluted 
towards the top, bnt not regularly : these grores are tradi- 
tionally stated to be occasioned by tbe rain trickling down 
them, and in the course of time forming channels. The 
sides of both these pillars are each about four feet wide near 
the bottom, but diminish towards the top. Tbe northern- 
most stone is broader and shorter than either of tbe others, 
being full six feet wide on two of its sides, and not above 
nineteen feet in height. 

Between this village and the borough town of Rippon is a 
large and beautiful mansion, called Newbie, built by the late 
Sir Edward Blackett. The park extends to the banks of the 
Ure, and laying low, is sometimes partially overflowed by that 
river, which coming down from the hills not far distant, and 



mOMAN AMTraVIIIEJ AT ALDDOBDUHH. 

tbroUBti « mkrlj '"^OV ■""t iDncIiei tfae cuili in Ihii aeigh- 
bMrhMtd in% moA aAoDiihiDg mBiiaer. Sic £dward tparad 
■w-cnt in tM enctionvf the edifice, which mi froi^ deitgn 
bjKrC.tVRn, and the titnatiaB being giwd, ibe whole bat 
• del^btiai cffMC. He pcopecU from the hauie are beui- 
lifUl, oRf A Twb laautry, almoit to York, with the ilret 
Grinding it> coniie keairl} theiit>ol« mj. 



THE WEST GATE, CANTERBURY, 

KENT, 

The eoCrane^s intoGaolerbary were fortterly by six gat«) ; 
named West Gate, North Gate, Bar Gate, St.-G«drge's Gaie,- 
RidiDg Gate, and Windcbea^ GAte, the fatter haviD^ been 
bailt in the room Kj/i a more ancient gate, styled Worth Gate. 
Tile west Gate is the only one rem&infai|;', wbicfar was erected 
by archbishop Sndbnry, in the reign of Ricbard the Second ^ it' 
is a lofty, spacious, and welt-built' structure of stond', and 
consists of a ceAtre flanked by round towers. The whole sutti- 
mit is embattled, and the entrance is defended by ma<lii<5)i>- 
lations, the parts for the portcullis being still perfect. One 
of the branches of the river Stonr flows in front of this Gate, 
and is crossed by the London road over a bridge of two 
arches, built likewise at the expense of one of the arch- 
bishops. From the time of Henry the Sixth this Gate has 
been used as the city prison, both for criminals and debtors ; 
and to render it more commodious, various alterations ' were 
made in the interior, about the year 1794. 

Simon de Su(fi)ury, the above-naiOied worthy prelttte^ wtti 
translated to the see of C'anttSrbury frtfm that of Loiklon itt 
the year 13^5. He was a maA of splendid talents',* and 
modi employed in state aiiStur^ in the early part ot tlito reign 
of Richard the Second, by tvhom lie inu appointed cbanceUev 
of England, iti January 1380. On tfte 14fb of June, iit tbe 



Dcit Jear, b« wm bubaroiuly murdered od Tower-hill, bj 
tbc mob under Wat Tjler, together iritb lir Robert Halea, 
priorof tbv boipital of St. Jobn of Jenualem. Beiidrt tbe 
Weet Gate, thii prelate erected a coauderable portion o[ the 
mil eitendiog from theoce towarda the Nortb Gate ; be alio 
made coiuiderable alteratiooa in tbe w«t transept of the 
catbedtal, to adopt it to the it;r'* o' tuthitectnn at hii time 



HEDINGHAM CASTLE, 

ESSEX. 

Hedingham, or Castub Hxdinoham^ at it has been loog 
called, from the castle erected here toon after the Normao 
CoDqoett, formed part of the extensiire barooy of the Verei, 
earls of Oxford, to whose aocestor, Anbrey de Vere, it was 
gi?eii» with maoy other lordships,' by William the Conqueror, 
after the defeat of Harold at the battle of Hastings. The 
Castle stands near the village, on an eminence. In its 
original state it occnpied a much \9X%fst area than at present; 
but the Keep, from the great strength and solidity of its walls, 
has alone resisted the ravages of time and of man. The 
exact period of the erection of this fortress is not known ; 
but the peculiar similarity of Rochester castle, built by 
biihop Oundulph, between the years 1088 and 11 07, scarcely 
leaves a doubt of its having been raised about the same era. 
The form of the Keep is nearly square ; the east and west 
sides measuring about fifty-five feet, the north and south about 
sixty-two ; its height is rather more than one hundred feet. 
The walls are about twelve feet thick at the bottom, and be- 
tween nine and ten feet at the top. At each angle on the 
top was formerly a turret, which, with the platform, were 
embattled. 

About six feet within the original entrance, which is on the 
west side of the Keep, is a circular staircase, descending to 



SKDINGRAM CASTLE. 

tbe ground floor and ascending to tbe upper tibries. The 
interior consists of five stories, and was oonstmcted with 
every attention to security from the attacks of external 
enemies. The ground iloor had originally no light, but 
from loop-holes; and in its construction displays only 
massire strength without ornament. The entrance story is 
more lofty, and its architecture of a lighter kind. On the 
next flat is the hall of audience and ceremony : this is a noble 
apartment, almost forty feet long and apwarda<of thirty wide : 
a gallery cut within the walls sucroun^ this room. Its height 
from the floor to the centre of the arch, which extends com* 
pletdy across, and supports the upper part, is twenty*one 
feet, and to tbe ceiling twenty-eight feet : here the style of 
the architecture becomes more omamente^. {o this chamber 
tbe ancient barops received the homage of their feudal te^^ 
uants, add entertained their visitprs. Above, is the attic or 
uppermost floor, and over it the platform, which commands* 
extensive views over the surrounding .country. , Near many 
of the loop-holes and windows, on most, of the floors, are a 
variety of recesses running into tbe wall : these were, mcst 
probably^ intended as sleepi()g placjBS for the. soldiery. 

The fiunily of De Veres possessed the lordship of Heding- 
ham from the Comtuest till 1686 ^ ami i^Hbough the exact 
time of the erection of the Castle cannot be ascertained, 
there u.no doubt that it was Jb^yiU by one of this opulent 
family. That it was raised prior to the year 1 1 53 is certain^ 
as various authors have recorded the d^a^.of Maud, wife, to 
king Stephen, as happening at " Hanningham Castle, be-> 
longing ttf Alberic dA Vete, ^rl of Oxford :" it is probable 
therefcm that it waai built either kf 4^bsey, (he first carif 
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HEDINGAAH CASTLfi, 

JJ9 by his taccessor ; the former of whom was slain in London 
hf the rabble in 1140 : the latter died in 1314. 

During the barons' wars this Castle was taken and retaken 
M^^eral times, and from those troublesome times nothing re- 
specting it occurs till the time of John, the twelfth earl, who 
barii^ espoused the Lancastrian cause in opposition to that of 
the houseof York, continued so firm in his allegiance to Henry 
the Sixthy that Edward the Fourth, in a parliament held 
in NoTember, in the first year of his Teign, caused him to be 
attainted, with Aubrey, his eldest son ; and afterwards, with 
sevcsral others, to be beheaded on Tower'-hill. John, his 
second son, immediately took the title of earl of Oxford', and 
used his utmost efforts for the' restoration of the 'deposed 
family, in which object he was for a short tim$ successful, 
and was then reinstated in his estates and honours^ but 
Edward once more gaining the ascendancy, the earl, after 
th» decisive battle of Barnet, fled into France ; whence re- 
turning with a small force, he took St. MichaeFs Mount, in 
Cornwall, but was soon obliged to yield himself a prisoner, 
and was sent by the king to the castle of Himmes, in 
Picardy : his estates were confiscated, and the castle, lord- 
ship, and manor, of Hedingham, were granted for life, by 
Richard the Third, to sir Thomas Montgomery ; but on the 
accession of Henry the Seventh, he was dispossessed, and the 
earl's estates and honors restored again to the right owner ; 
he having contributed more by the zeal and courage with 
which he commanded the yanguard of Richmond's army, at 
the battle of Boswortb, than perhaps any other nobleman 
did,, to the success of that day. This earl appears to have 
^ces a munificent and learned man, and to have lived in 






gnat tplcndor and loach boipitality at HcdlngbuD Cattle. 
Tbeae qaalitiei, Dotwithstandiiig he coalinued to tern Htaty 
the Sereolh, ttem to have drawa the jeakiair of bii matter 
npoD bim ; vho, afttr partaking of a moat tumptaoiu and 
vipcniiTe enterlaiDmeat at tbia Caitle, canted him to be 
fi^ed lS,Ooa marlu, for hdic imait irregalantr in haling 
bit reUinen aboat him. 

On the death of Heaiy, the eighteenth earl, without Utne, 
in ISiS, Ihekirdthip of Hedingbam wat held in joiotoie b<r 
fail coanteu, after whole deeeate it patted to tut nwUm't 
family, one of whom, in tbe fear 1713, told it to Robeit 
Atbnit, ew). The preaeot poueuor U Lonit H^endi, etq. 
who retidei in the manaion erected in tbe b^inniog of tbe 
lait ceotuiy. 



THE FONT IN WARE CHURCH, 

HERTS. 

This Font is of considerable aotiqaity, and is supposed 
to hare been given to the church by Thomas de Montacnte 
ahoBt the time of Henry the Fourth ; it is of stone, and of suf- 
ficient size foe immersion. The sculptures upon it are well 
raised and exceeding curious ; its figure is octagonal, and 
on each face is a nich containing a representation of some 
saint. The effigies of St. Christopher, St George, and St. 
Katherine, are at this time in the most perfect state of pre- 
servation: at each corner between the saints are angels' 
heads, and below qnatrefoils, with a sculptured fillet run- 
ning quite round the Font. The church is a spacious edifice, 
dedicated to St. Mary, and consists of a nave, chancel, and 
aisles, with an embattled tower at the west end. The roof 
is of timber, and has been ornamented wirh ^paintings, of 
which there are npw considerable remains. The sepulchral 
memorials are numerous, most of which bare had their 
brasses taken from them. Among the eminent persons who 
have been interred here are Boger d* Armory, lord of Standon ; 
his lady, Elizabeth, daughter of Gilbert de Clare, earl of 
Gloucester, the foundress of dare-Hall, Cambridge $ sir 
Thomas Bouchier, son of Henry, first earl of Essex ^ and 
sir Richard Flsnshaw, hart, who was bom at Ware, 1607. 
He receiyed his education at Cambridge, and having en- 



THE rom m vabr crvbch. 

ertucd fail knowtedgt b; travelling into foreigD coantrio, 
mi appaioted aaibasndor to lta« court of Spain bf Cbu)e> 
tbe First. In tbe civil war he Rtprned t3 EogUnd >Dd took 
a Terj octiTe part in tbe royal cauit, aad in 16i4 had the 
iegcet of L.L. D. conferred on bim, b; tbe UDirertit; of 
Oxford. At the battle of Worcater, in 16& 1, be wai taken 
[Hiioner by tbe parliameot't am]'. The rigour! of bii can- 
finenent bninght on bim a leftre illneu, on which be dm 
parmitCed to retire into tbe coantry, after engaging not to 
rltend hii mlk beyond the circait of fire milei. Ware-Puk 
*ai the place of bit retideoce, and here be employed bii tinw 
in Tariout poetic tranalationi. In 1659 be vent to Breda, and 
Ttceired the honor of knighthood from Cbarlei the Second. 
Af^r the restoration be mta aent on Hrenl important mii- 
rioni, and died at Madrid in 1666, being at that time sm- 
baaisdoi to the eaatt of Spain. 
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CANTERBURY CASTLE, 

KENT. 

The niini of the Castle are situated on the south west 
side of the cityof Canterbnry, Dear the entrance from Ashford. 
There are some fabnlons accounts of a castle, in this situa- 
tion, built by Julius Caesar ; but the one, of which the pre- 
sent remains formed a part, was erected soon after the 
Norman Conquest, and most probably by king William him- 
self : the Domesday book prores it to baye been standinig 
at,the time of the Surrey. The outer waUs included an extent 
of somewhat more than four acres, and were surrounded by 
a ditch, but the former has been mostly puUeddown and tb« 
latter filled up. The present remains, which are those of the 
Keep, are in form nearly squaiei, the length b^ing eightj-efght 
feet and the breadth eighty ^ the height ^f the standing walls 
is about fifty feet ; bow high t}»ey may haw originally been^ 
is at this time uncertain, as the uppor ptrt is destroyed* The 
interior was divided into three parts by two walls, which were 
continued from the fonndatioop to tbe coof : (t)ie commsnl- 
cationS) between the different parts, were mnintaved by 
galleries formed in the thicknass of tb$ waUs^ and going «n^ 
tirely round the fortress. The best 4uit of apai^ents 
appear to bare been on the thisd fl<Bior, wbere .tba architectart 
is more ornamental aod the -vft^v^ fqr the -admiuion 4)f 
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CANTERBURT CASTLE. 

light is larger^ being windows^ the floors below cootaining 
only small loop-holes. The original entrance appears to 
bare been at the west end, where there is a large arch at a 
considerable height, now blocked up, which commnnicated 
with an interior door- way, enriched by sculpture in its 
mouldings : the present entrances have evidently been formed 
by enlaiging some of the loop-holes. The principal walls are 
eleven feet thick. 

The outworks of this Castle were extended by Henry the 
Second, who caused certain land, held by one Azelitha, of the 
prior of Christ church, to be taken in to fortify it, and for 
which certain other lands were assigned her in exchange. In 
the twelfth year of Henry the Third, Hubert de Burgh, earl of 
Kent, bad a grant of the castles of Canterbury, 0over, and 
Bocbester, for life ; he was likewise made governor of all the 
three, but during the same reign he was removed to make 
way for Stephen de Segrave. In the time of Edward the 
^rst this Castle was used as a common goal, and it continued 
to be so appropriated till tbe latter end of the reign of 
£lizabeth| and tbe assizes for the county were held here 
frequently. James the First, in the latter part of liis reign, 
granted this Castle and its appurtenances to the Watsons ; 
since then they have had several possessors, both by purchase 
and otherwise : the present owner of the Castle is Mr. 
Thomas Cooper, who resides near it. 

At this Castle there was a well of good masonry ascending 
to the top of the Keep, and communicating with every floor 
by open arches. An extensive malthouse and other build- 
ings have been erected on the site of the wall and ditch, 
and parts of tiw Castle yard ; the north-western division 






GANTBRBURT CA8TLK. 

of the Castle was, doring the late war, occopied as a depAt 
for military stores. 

About three hundred yards from the Castle to the south-east 
is a high artificial mount of a circular form, bounded on the 
south by the city wall^ which seems so have been formed into 
an angle, purposely to include this eminence. Its origin 
is traditionally assigned to the Danes ; yet however the name 
of Dane John Hill^ or Dungeon Hill, may be supposed to 
favour this tradition, it is presumed to be the work of a 
still more distant period. About two-thirds of the base wa» 
encompassed formerly by a broad and deep ditch, that has 
been recently filled up, when the ancient and venerable cha- 
racter of this eminence was whoUy destroyed. At the same 
time the sides of the hill were cut into serpentine walks, so 
as to admit of an easy ascent to the summit, and were also 
connected with a terrace formed upon the top of the high 
rampart within the wall, and extending to the length of six 
hundred yards : additional walks were made in the adjacent 
field, and a double row of limes planted at the sides of the 
principal one, which is about three hundred and seventy 
yards long, and unites with the terrace-walk at eaCbh end. 
Several Roman and other coins were fitfund in filling up the 
ditch, together with a spear head and some metal spurs. 

The views of the city of Canterbury and the surrounding 
country, from the summit of the mount, are extremely fine^ 
as well as from the terrace, which occasions this spot to be 
much frequented in fine weather, and it is now become the 
most fashionable promenade in Canterbury ; but however 
these alterations may be considered as improvements by the 



Ba^, they UDUot be caattmp[>t«l bf the Mitiqurr wtlluiiit 

Sinclij' oppotile to the DuDg«aa-Hill on tht suatb, and 
abottiDgan tbi high road, which runicloae to tbecit]' Htcb, 
ii ttie manor of Dane John, or Dangron, so called from tioM 
iomumorial. Here also are tome remuDi of very aocient 
toTtiGcation), which teem to have farmed a bind of outwork 
tta the better defence of the Dnngean-Hill, and cunaiat of a 
later moant, now diridcd into two paita, with a dilch and 
embaakiuent 
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CASTLE caHPBELI., P£HTHSH1RE. 

NoTBiHO ctca be note aoltaa and m^estic thvi the 
•ctncrj which larTaiiaita tbii CuUe. It ii litiutcd od a 
itccp pcninsuUteil rock, between and nader vast mountain!. 
Fnun iti drearineu it hu, for nunf tga, beeD called tbe 
Cutle of Giomn i and tbe namei ol the adjacent placei are 
aiWla(MU to it ; for it itondi in the pariih of Dolor, is 
bannded bj tbe gUa uf Cue, and (rasbed bj t^t tiaia of 
Sonow. It, together with tbe ■arToanding dememei, be< 
knga to tbe Doble'&mil]' of Argyie, who ancieaUf bad here 
their occuiond rewdeoce ; but a coniidenble poitioD of it 
ii now fallen down, and other parts an Bodding oter their 
foandatioai. Tbe Tower it fet ncarl; entire. The morqnii 
of Montiwe wa* iti Snt deitnyer, as he earned it to be 
banit ia 1G44, and (ince th<n it hOB never been inhabited 
bj iti Doble ownen. 

Wh«n or by whom this renerable pile wai Bnt ereelei^ i> 



Dot known; but the niiiu ytlaiaij ihew tliat it h«d been 
AtOgmi tar ■ pWe of itreogth, ud tbenfbre mu moit pro- 
btblf bnilt in tbou tnrbalcDt d>;i of aid when UxaUj feodi 
M nnbippilj pKTuUd Bmang the Scotch biruni ; neither ia 
the predie pciiod'known when it came into the puueuioB of 
the Alfjla family. 

Here ii an eitraordintiy conthnnce for procaring water, 
under eorcr : a paraage i> ent down thtongh the mck to the 
■ide of the bom at the boUon ot the glcD. Thii pauage ii 
said to be, from tof to bottoni,tfnt>re than one handred feet 
.deep,aDdi>iiifeetwidi!. Ttwdeognof itwaitogetwBteTcao- 
TrredorbroBgbtiipfromthebnniiatimeofdegc. Tbii aeemi 
the mere likely, ai it appeui to hsTe been cnt out mlh itcpa, 
which an now moatly fiUed up with the earth. 
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ST. NICHOLAS' HOSPITAL, 

. HARBlEDOJFNy KENT, 

This Hotpttal was orif^ally founded, in the year 10S4, 
by archbishop Landfranc, for male and female lepers: he 
endowed it, in conjunction with the hospital of St John, at 
Canterbury, witb.certain lands,, which produceil an income 
of about 1401. annually. Many benefactions were afterwards 
made by different persons, and at the period of the dissolution 
the yearly produce of its estates was valued at USl. 1 6s. 7d. 

Wm. Somner, in his Antiquities of Canterbury, published 
in 1640, has the following obserrations relative to the found- 
ing and endowing of this Hospital, 'f Archbishop Richard, 
Becket's immediate successor, in a charter (which I have seen 
of his to this and St John's hospital, relating first their erec- 
tion by his predecessor Landfranc,) shows that be endowed 
them with sevenscore- pounds per annum, to? issue and arise 
out of hismannors of Recnlver and Bocton ; that is, to either 
bospitall, after ad equall division, 70 lib. per annum. This 
now was the (Mriginal indowment of both these hospitalls, 
with which the same Richard, finding them scarce well able 
to subsist, in augmentation, added 20 lib. per annum more^ 
to their former means, payable oi|t of Recuker parsonage* 
Which 160 lib. continued afterwards constantly paid unto 
them, and unaltered/ untill archbishop Kilwardbys dayes. 
Fmt so it appears by an exemplification made of certain 



ST. NICHOLAS* HOSPITAL. 



charters of tboso botpitalby noder the seal of Thomas 
Cbicbeley, Dr. of the decrees, archdeacon of Canterbury, and 
protbonotary to the pope, and signed by his Registromm' 
Cnstos and Actorom Scriba — namely, that from Becket's 
time downvwrd untill Kilwardby's, these two hospitalls bad^ 
and receifed by equall di?isioo yearely, 240 mUrks or 160 lib. 
of the archbishops* chamber, saving that 20 lib. of it was paid 
them of the parson of Reculrer. This Kilwardby misUking, 
withdraws their stipend, and in lieu assigns and appropriates 
OTcr to them his parsonage of Reculver, with the chapels 
annexed. But for some inconreniences (that of the 'leprous 
condition of the people of this Hospltall, the main, rendering 
them both unable and unfit to attend and intermeddle in atithery 
especially so remote) his next successor, Jcrfin Peckham, alters 
and revokes what he (Kilwardby) had done, and redintegrates 
^he hospitalls into their former estate. Archbishop Stratford 
afterwards gets the king, (£d. 3,) of whom this parsonage 
held in capite by bis charter, to appropriate it mensa arcbi- 
-piscopali, to the archbishop's table, yet charged with the old 
payment or stipend ; which Simon IsHp afterwardjB, with 
consent of the chapter, the.prior,«nd convent, confirms unto 
them, and that (for the better strengthening of their title, 
BMiintainableasyet only by customary right, havihg no sufficient 
jus scriptum to show) by bis charter in writing, whereby to re- 
cover it, if at any time denied or detained ; ever since which 
time they bare peaceably enjoyed the same. These things I 
thought good the rather to deduce, -that I might vindicate 
that false aspersion wherewith some of the old people of 
these hospitalls, ignorant altogether of the premised passages, 
«pe wont to deprave some of the archbishops of former times. 
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ST. NICHOLAS* QOSPITAU 

^ depriTiDg them of this and that maonor ; and I know dot 
vbat other means and indowments, wherewith, they say and 
will tell you, their houses were at first so richly indowed, as 
they cannot think (heir prior of old time, any lesse man for- 
sooth than a lord prior, I wot. But this others hare told 
them, and they think they may take it up. upon trust and say 
as much after them. 

** I shall not insist on the specification of the other re- 
venues Of this hospitall, whereof by the charity of former 
timet, it hath a pretty competency : £ilgar at Bourne and John 
of Tonford, neighbours to the place, in their time being the 
prime (I take it) of the secular benefactors, as king Hen. 3 
was of the royall, who gave to the poore here 90 marks a 
yeare, out of the city fee-fanne, payable by the chamber. 

" This Hospitairs ancient gorernour, now called a master, 
was a deane. For to a very ancient deed of the Hospitall 
(amongst other witnesses) one Benedict, in the first place, 
subscribes with this addition of, tune temporis decani di sancto 
Nicolao. Pope John 33, by his boll, discharged this Hos- 
pitall of payment of tithes de hortis, virgnltis et animalium 
notrimentis." 

Edward the Sixth, by letters of Inspecimus dated in his ' 
second year, confirmed all the preceding grants that had 
been made to the members of this Hospital ; and through 
the various donations that have been made since, their re- 
venues have been increased to about 3501. per annum. The 
number of inmates at present are twenty six : they are con- 
sidered as freeholders, and enjoy distinct privileges as such. 
Tlie entire establishment is for a master, fifteen in-brothers» 
and the like number of sisters, one of the former being called 



fT. irtCHOLAS^ ROamA&« 

the prior, and one of the latter tbe prIoreM ; the same nunlber 
of «Nit-brothcrs aad sisten, and a readery who it a ckrk in 
orders* 

Tbe baildioga of tbe Hospital are (tf brick, aad were re* 
erected chiefly in the time of James the Second. The chapel 
or chofcb is of Norman arcfaitectnre, and no doubt tbe origi* 
nal building erected in tbe time of landfranr. Somner call» 
it *' the church (tf the parish of St. Nicholas, at Herbal* 
downe : tbe bounds, eatent, and continent whereof; I bare 
not hitherto 'met with ; onely once I saw a deed registred in 
the lieger of Eastb. Hosp. 400 yeares old and upwards, men- 
tioning a piece of land abntfing eastward toi the highway, 
leading to tbe Barton of Westgate (.i. Westgate-Court) from 
Tonford, therein said to lie in tbe parish of St. Nicholas of 
Herbald. A parsonage it once was ; payeth procnrations to 
this day as a parsonage, and by the same name was, in tbe 
yeare 1392, at the general valuation made of all eoclesiasticall 
livings in this diocese, rained at 9 marks per annum, (more 
than most of the parsonages in and neare the city were rated 
at,) and accordingly the tenths set at xijs. And the ancient 
incumbent thereof (as parson and parsonage are relatives) 
was a rector, or in tbe phrase ' of our municipals, a parson. 
Anno 87> Hen. 8.'' 

This church, after various gifts had been made to the 
rectory, was annexed and appropriated to the hospital of 
Eastbridge in Canterbury, by bishop Stratford, in the year 
td4S, in the fifteenth year of Edwaid the Third. ^* But," 
•ontinues Somner, " becanse it should seem that the church 
bad been the hospitall church of St. Nicholas, whereift the 
yoore there had the sacrements and sacremeatals ministeMii 
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ST* NICHOLAS* HOSPITAL. 

anto tlieiii, by the iDcombent for the time beiog, (it was 
built for them, as arcbbisbop Parker says, by Landfranc, 
their foooder the appropriator, Stratford^ to prerent and 
provide against all damage and detriment^ which the appro- 
priaiioii might oocbmoq to St. Nicholas Hospital^ obligcth 
Eastbridge hospitall to the findiog^(not of a Ticar, the living 
was too slender to maintain one^ bot) of a ch^lain who 
should ofliciate and minister to them in divinis. In this, 
archbishop Wittlesey afterwards finding some inconTenience, 
anno 1871, erects a perpetual chantery ; the cbantery-priest 
whereof (because of the danger of conversing with the bos- 
pitallersy being leprous people many of them) seated and 
boosed apart, «r«. over against the Hospitall gate, and in- 
dowed with a competency of revenue, partly from the one 
and partly from the other hospitall, was charged with the 
cure of sooles ; and to that end tied to perpetual residence 
upon it, as the instrument of that chantries, erection, and 
donation, to be sought in my appendix, will shew. In this 
wise things stood with the church of St. Nicholas afterwards, 
untill the latter end of H^n. 8 or beginning of Ed. 6 reigne, 
about which time the chantery and cbantery-priest vanished. 
Since when, the church continuing to the Hospitall, the poore 
are served there in divinis, by one in orders, a member of 
the house." 

The church consists of a nave and chancel with aisles open- 
ing to the nave, and a square tower at the south-west angle* 
The south aisle is separated from the nave by two simicircular 
and one sharp pointed arch, rising from octagonal columns, 
one of which has a fluted capital and a large square base, with 
trefoils sculptured at its angles. The chancel is divided by 



boBrdi ap to Ibe imf li-om Uie tttt of (ht cfanrch, md U (lie 
0DI7 port DOW uted for diriite wonlup. Tbenafiinf timber, 
uid bu been ditidcd into pumclt, trh'tcb ban been onu- 
inentd] with tian and Gothic nwea, upon a dark groand, 
SaioD tetter* are to ba fonnd in the wiodowi here and then^ 
Tho panmcnt ha> (bnuerlr bem gUied tila, tome otwhicb 
are arnamtDtcd. The leati are Tcrj aocient, and » ■• the 
foot ; it ii of an octagonal fbm, with tCTeral monldii^ lo- 
wardi tbe apper part, the lowennnt oF which baa Tsrioiu 
floret of animala, &c. on it> different facet, id high relief. 

Tbe bod; and utlet of tbii cbnrch are ia a reiy TniDooi 
condilioD, tbe irj protrading through tbe wiodow* apd roof ; 
rabbiih and filth Ifing abont in all direttiont, and a gieat 
part of the paTeatent of tbe toDlh u*lc gon*. 
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ROMAN-SCULPTURED STONE, 

TRINITY COLLEGE^ CAMBRIDGE, 

This beautiful and highly interefting work of art was 
prescnteicl, with a number of Roman altars, &c. to Trinitj 
College in 1750, by sir John Cotton: the collection was 
made by sir Robert Cotton, and this stone, with others, 
brought from the Roman station at Risingbam, in Northum- 
berland : the inscription on it is rendered thus in Horsely's 
Britiania Bomana : ** Numinibus Augustomm Cohors Quarta 
Gallorum equitum fecit." He likewise gives the following 
particulars respecting it, whilst it remained at the residence 
<tf the Cotton family. 

** The original of this is also at Connington, and placed 
aboTe the summer-house door*, the sculpture has suffered by 
the weather, but the inscription is still very legible: the 
emperors in honour of whom it has been erected, 1 take to 
be Severus and Caracalla, who were much hereabout, and I 
believe were possessed of this very station : it is certain this 
compliment is given them in the inscription, ** Dui Brigan- 
tum." This cohort seems to have been like a flying squadron, 
for by inscriptions we find them in several places : as to the 
cohorts eqnitnm in general, enough has been said of them 
already in a former book : the inscription is included in a 
kind of corona, or rather an octagon circumscribed by a 
square moulding : there are omamcnti of eagles* heads oa 



cacb lide, abore wbicb ii tbc ■ppemace of t«a fac«, pro- 
bkbl; dnigncd foi thoM of tbe emptron referred la bj tbe 
inicriptian : Mara mni Victory, in their Dinil drcu ODil tp- 
pswsocc, are ut in ■ Dicb one at rocb end of the alone ; tbe 
other omuneDti leein only to be inch ■> pleated tbe fucf of 
tbe Knlplur : tbe ?ictory treadi oa a globe, and no doubt 
the geoeral meaning ii, tbat the cmperon had wuT«d luc- 
nnfnlly, and naiaed the (ictorj otct the whole world." 



BISHOP OF WINCHESTER'S PALACE, 

$OUTHfFARK, SURRY, 

To judge of the extent and grandeur of this vatt pile 
trhen perfect, an iotelligent spectator need only Tisit it in its 
present state of ruin. Neither time nor fire has been abla 
to extinguish the marks* of venerable antiquity* It as said 
by Stowe to have been built in the twelfth century by Wm. 
GifTord, then bishop of the see of Winchester,' upon a piece 
of land belonging to the prior of Bermondsey, to whom a 
quit rent was paid, as is evident by a writ directed to the 
barons of the exchequer in 1366, for the payment of eight 
pounds due for the late bishops of Winchester's lodgings in 
Southwark. This Palace was the residence of the prelaites 
during tbeir^ attendance on parliament, and when perfect 
was undoufitedly one of the most magnificeqt of its kind in 
or near to London* It eobtinued to be occasionally occupied 
by them till nearly the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
when it was deserted for th« episcopal palace at Chelsea. 
Many of the acts of the bishops of Winchester are dated from 
this house. 

In the civil wars, Winchester Psdace was for some tima 
made a prison for the Royalists. Sir Francis Doddingtoo 
and sir Kenelm Digby were both prisoners here at the same 
time ; and here the latter wrote his book of Soduf, and di- 
ferted himself with chemical experiments and the making of 



BISHOP or winchestkr's palacb. 

artificial ftonei, as rubies^ emeralds^ &c. It was sold by the 
parliamenty September the 16tb, 1649, to Tbomas Walker, 
gent, for 48801. 8s. 8d. The park belonging to the Palace 
was indnded in tb« same indenture of sale, but reverting, 
at the restoration, to the rightful owner, the Palace was 
demolished, and the site o£ that and the park leased out and 
built upon, and is still part of tlie demesnes of the see of 
Winchester. 

• In some of the old plans of London, the buildings of the 
Flilace appear to ha?e formed two court yards or quadrangles* 
attached to which were yarions erections and offices for 
domestics. The principal front is supposed to have been 
towards the river Tliames. On the south, the Palace was 
bounded by beautiful gardens, decorated with statues and 
fountains, and by a park Tery spacious, called Winchester 
Park : on the east, by the monastery of St. Sairioors; and on 
the west, by the plot of ground called Paris Gardens. The 
late fire has cleared away most of the more modern buildings, 
which bad been erected on and about the mutUated- Palace, 
and laid more open to view the remains of its andent walls : 
their principal length is from east to west, and seem to have 
been part of the hall and other state apartments. A most 
curious circular window is likewise exposed to view, which 
had been for many years entirely hid, except to the curious, 
being partly blocked up by the roofs of the later erections, 
and not to be. seen except, by working through dirt and 
cobwebs to their tops. This window is composed of a numr 
her of triangular compartments centered by an hexagon; 
within each triangle is the cinquefoil ornament, and the 
hexagon contains a most beautiful star. Beneath this win- 



BISHOP or WINCHSSTUt'f PALACB. 

dow are the ihnt ancient entrance! into the ball. On tlie 
south side the walls are pretty entire, and presents some lofty 
windows : throngfa this wall an a^enoe has been cnt since 
the building has been used for commercial purposes. The 
north front of the hall is nearly destroyed. Two sides of one 
of the quadrangles are partly remaining, now called Win- 
chester Square, and hare long been patched up as ware- 
houses and stables : an abutment of one of the ancient gates 
was, till very lately, to be seen in an adjacent street. In 
most of these fragments the remains of windows and arches 
may still be traced, which sufBciently mark their connexion 
with the Palace. 

A correspondent in the Gentleman's Magaiine of the last 
month, remarks, that ** the dreadful calamity which has 
happened to the buildings occupying this spot, offers to the 
curious ample rtiom both for the pencil and the pen ; and 
we cannot but remark how the elegant fragment now proudly 
towers over erery other object near, while the rotten walls 
of modern work lie prostrate beneath it." He likewise adds, 
*' I was informed by a person resident near the . spot, that 
not long previous to the fire an ancient stone fraulted crypt 
was destroyed under a warehouse, near the south wall of 
the hall : of its sixe and character he could give me no satis- 
factory account, and after the most diligent enquiry I could 
gain no further information, nor trace to what particular 
building it belonged." 

In the park, abutting on the south of Winchester Palace, 
sir Wm. Dagdale, in the year 1658, as his workmen were 
sinking cellars for some new buildings, discoTcred a tcry 
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THE. WATER COURSE AT PENRITH, 

CUMBERLAND. 



Bishop Strickland, ta whom the inliabitaiiU of 
are to mnch iDdebted for water, was a prelate of great abili- 
£c& : he came to the see of Carlisle od the 94tb of Aagnst, 
1400: he was a firm adherent to the interests of the reigning 
prince Henry the Fourth, his name being found among those 
•f the prelates who sabsciibed th^ act. of succession and aa- 
snrance of the Crown of England to bis sons : he took a rery 
active part in the commission issued for the arrest and im- 
prisonment of a11< persons professing their dissatisfaction in 
the then settlement of the Crown, and Who, to encourage 
faction and disorder, caused it to be reported, that Richard 
the Second, lately deposed and dead, was still living within 
the dominions of Scotland ; by means of which reports, the 
northern parts of the kingdom were spirited up to tumult and 
rebellion. — ^Bishop Strickland died on the SOtb'of August, 
1419, and was interred in the Cathedral at Carlble : his 
monument is still to be se^n in the north aisle. 

The name of this great benefactor to Penrith is still greatly 
revered, the water baring been brought at a great expence 
to him, from a distance of between two or three miles. He" 
purchased the right of the fiunily of Vanx, who possessed 
Cateriin for as much of the water of the brook Ftetterell as 
would constantly run through the eye of * millstone. The 



THE ITAnB CDURIE AT nNKITH. 

mlcr Bow> into a tloDC rcMrroir, wbich i* filed id b will of 
Uw wme nutcriali, lif ulcd in « back itrMt of PtDiilii, aai 
near tbc cut end of Ibe dumb : tba Greek iDKriptioD giteo 
on the plate, accompanjiiig tbii doetiption, it •colptnnd aa 
aa impott of red free ttooe, and placed oicr the Tcaerniiri it 
lapliM a perpetual pMieition, or aD eitale for erer, altadin^ 
to the gcDemiu and tne gift of the water to the iiibalntaot) 
vf Penritb, bf tbe above^iamed prelate. 
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CALDECOT CASTLE, HONUOUTHSHiElE. 

This Culle a litnatcd io ao QDdiTfniGcd twamp; plain, 
but ill calcqUted to let uff it> impoitaacc. . Viewed from an 
cleratioa ai it i> approaclied, tbe tootrt and cHadel appear 
tunk and aiMliitiiiguiihcd from tbc cartaio wall of the forti" 
ficatioD ; bat on a nearer inipcction the ruin liia iato im- 
portaaM, aod tbe Bipect of ill chief CDlraow, a large Ootbic 
gatewsf, guarded by two maniTepn^ectiag towen, ii tralf 
giaiMl. Tbc ligbt grej mMoorj of Uiii entrance ii agreaablj 
TclicTcd br a profiuiaa of iry onr-tpreading nearij tba 
whole of one tower, and tbrowing tbe broad *badow of it* 
peodant foliage <» tbe otbcr. Within the portal, tba 
groom of two portculliic) are apparcDt. There are bole* 
also in tha arcb, probablji intended for pouring down melted 
lead npon the be«egen. On entering the ooort tberc 
appean wme remuna of the ancient baronial bill, and the 
It of teretnl other boildingi m« apparent within 



CALDECOT CASTLE. 

the €n of the walls. A small artificial atoant ak the north- 
east angle of the. rains sustains the citadel or keep, a Ic^ly 
round tower, to which last resort of the gairisoo, a ready 
communication seems to tiarc been condncted oo th« waUs 
from tbo diflSereat towers and other parte of the fortrem, the 
wb^ of which is snrtounded by a deep and broad moat. 

This CasUe seeins to have been constructed and repaired 
at different intervals, bat on the whole bears a Norman 
character. The round tower, in the middle of the side front- 
ing the village, was probably erected near the time of the 
Conquest, for the doorway has a rounded arch : the other 
parts seem to be of a later date, as all the porches and 
windows are pointed, but of that species which was used 
not long after the introduction of the pointed style of' ar- 
chitecture. The groined roof of the porcb to the great 
gateway is still remaining. In the towers on each side are 
three oblong apartments^ with chimnies. « The history of 
Caldeoot Castle^" saysyMr. Coze, in his history of Mon- 
mouthshire, ** is obscute, and I have been able to discover 
only scanty documents of its founders and proprietosa. The 
ponderous style of the batldtng^ aad fix c^iafas and merkMM| 
which are few in namber, prove its antiquity : probaUy the 
most ancient part may have been the castle begun by Harcdd^ 
and afterwards finished by the Normans, while they were 
engaged in subjugating and securing Gwcnt. This for- 
tress was of considerable importance for the purpose of re- 
taining in subjection the south-eastern parts of Monmouth- 
shire : it was early in the possession of the great family <f 
Bohun. According to Dngdale, Humphrey, eaii of Here- 
ford, the fifth of that line, did homage in IS21> and had 
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CALDBCOT CASTLI. 

Kverj of his ca«tk of CaMecot, which was one of his fiitber*8 
possessions : he was called the good earl of Hereford, and 
dying in 1 875 was buried before the high altar in the abbey 
of Lanthonj. Homphrey, bis fifth descendant, died in 1379, 
leaving only two daughters, Eleanor, who espoused Thomas 
of Woodstock duke of Gloucester, sixth son of Edward the 
Third, and Mary, the wife of Henry of Bolingbroke, after- 
wards Henry the Fourth. Thomas of Woodstock obtained 
the earldom of Hereford, the constablesbip of England, and, 
among other possessions, the castle of Caldecot." 

This Castle passed by the marriage of Anne, the daughter 
and heiress of Ttmnas of Woodstock, from the family of 
Bohun to the earl of Sti^rd, who did homage for it in 140t. 
He was slain at the baittle of Shrewsbury, leaving an infont 
son, who became a ward of the cro#n. 

Henry, duke of Buckingham, who possessed this Castle in 
the reign of Henry the Eighth, was accused of aspiring to 
the crown o| England, and pkrtting against the life of Henry ; 
he was sentenced to death, and beheaded in 1681. The 
parliament haviflg in the ensuing year passed an act for his 
attainder, hit possessions were forfeited to the crown, and 
Caldecot CasCie was aanexed by the king to the dutcby of 
Lancaster. *~ 

Since this period it has belonged tb the dutcby, and is 
like the other estates held by lease ; it is now possessed by 
Capel Hanbury Leigh, esq. 

The Castle has been for a great length of time in a state 
of dilapidation. At a court held in 1618 the jury state 
** they doe present that there is an old antient castle in 
Caldicotlf and that it is ruinous and decayed ; that the cause 



of tbe ieaj thereof tbr.y ctn not preirnt, for it iru befbre 
the memory of tbc jar; or any of tbcm, by ntbom or to wbat 
tsIdc tbcjpknov not." 
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THE LADY'S CHAPEL, 

NEAR BOTHALL CASTLE, NORTHUMBERLAND, 

On the banks of the beautifal and rumantic river Wands- 
beck, near to the castle of Bothall, once the lordly possession 
oC the Bertrams and afterwards of the C^les, stood, until 
very lately, the remains of an ancient chapel or oratory, 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin. It was built by one of the 
Ogles, the arms of which family were to be traced on the 
walls. This erection was of well-wrought freestone : it was 
in length twenty-fonr feet, and in breadth twelve feet. The 
roof was of stone, arched, and carious both as to its form and 
structure. But a few years since, the remains, of which the 
accompanying plate is a representation, graced the solitude 
in which they were embosomed: they are now, together 
with the surrounding beauties, utterly destroyed — ^the hang- 
ing wood is cot down, and the last relics of our Lady's 
Chapel used for the purpose of repairing some oat-houses not 
far distant. 

The situation of this Oratory was most admirably adapted 
to create in the minds of the devotees who used it that 
meditation for which it was erected. The amazing stillness, 
disturbed only by the murmurings of the river Wandsbeck 
and the music of the " winged choristers," might be sup- 
posed to realize the delightfal idea that the deep recesses of 
the forest are well calculated to call forth the energies 
of the mind in the adoration of the Creator. 



^Cith the bcantifal drawing, from which the plate tiMt 
aecompBHiet tbb detcriptloD ii engraiiHl, Mr. ClcDncll 
bTorcd the EdUor with tlw lullawiog nniaik* : — " The 
Ladj*! Cbapcl itoad la a wood, wbicb the nclghbonriiif 
peaaantTT call tbe Lady"* Cbapcl-wood, doM b; tbe rinr 
WanditiTct, about haU a mile fton Botball Outle, and id a 
■itDatioD wbicb I tbonglit equallf romantic with tbat of tb< 
Htmitafc af Waikwartta. At mj but virit lo Marpetk I 
walkadfrooi tb«ncu down the Waodtbcok to new thU firnrit* 
relic, bnt to m; utter attoaiabnwnt and nonificatitia I bood 
not a liDgle iloae of it left ; tbat wbicb bad dAcd affiirdHi 
me QDipealisblc pleainre hod been derated, by wone than 
Gothic barbaritm, to tbe mart neuial pBrpnaee," 
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HERSTMONCEAUX CASTLE, 

SUSSEX. 

Tbe remains of the Castle of Herstmonceauz stand in a 
fkasinig^ part of tbe county of Sussex. It was built by sir 
Rog«r Fynesy who lies buried in Herstmonceaux churdi 
under a flat stone, ornamented with a brAss. The Castle 
waUs enclose three courts, a laige one and two that are com- 
^arati?ely small. The entrance to tbe internal parts is 
onder tbe great gate^bouse fronting the south ; on the north- 
side is the hall. 

By a surrey of this Castle and domains taken in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, and which is still to be seen at Herst- 
monceaux, it afipears that the moat which encompasses it on 
the south, west, and north sides, and is now dry, was formerly 
full of water ; but was drained, together with a great pool 
on the eait side, for the purpose of improving the air, as 
the health <tf the inhabitants was found to be affected by the 
great quantity of stagnant water there collected. The walls 
of the Castle are entirely of bridt: it was esteemed one of 
the compleatcit ancient buildiqgs of that material in the 
kingdom. 

Sir fioger fyoes, who erected this edifice, was succeeded 
by his ekleit sen Sir Richard l<^nes, who espoused the lady 
Joan, daughter of sic Thomas Dacre : he was succeeded in 
this estate by Thomas, his grandson, who likewise was snc> 



cccdcd by bn gnniiQa, Thomai lord Dicre, who lulicrcd 
daalh in cacucqucncc of • wmrt of lir NieboUi Ptlbim 
b«pg killed in ■ fny, wbicb arow from lord Dure uid ■ 
party of bii friendi dcterrqiniDg to take ■ dnr im the landt 
ofurMicbola*: lome of them wemnet by hit puk-kcepcn, 
and tlie blow for which lord Dacre mffered, and which ooca- 
^oned the death of the keeper, wu giTen in the abunee of 
IvrdDure. 

Thii eitate w«i poichued from the Dacre fomii; bjr— — 
Najlor, oq. who mBde it hii priodpol rciidence : be mar- 
ried a aiater of the lale duke of Newcutle, bat dTio; withont 
iMue be left it to hii litter, the wife of Wm. Hare, biihop of 
Chicbciter, and her hein. The biihop dmoet CDUttaMljr 
retided here, and it it now the prupertf and leat of FnuKit 
Hare Najlor, eiq. hit ton. 
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NORTH DOOR, WISSETT CHURCH, 

SUFFOLK, 

WiMvn is a small Tillage, situated in the hundred of 
BIything and deanery of Danwicb, about two miles from 
Halesworth. In A. D. 1104, the manor of Wissett was in 
possession of Alan, earl of Brittany and Richmond : iron 
him it passed to Everard, bishop of Norwich, by whom, in 
1 190, it was granted to the adjacent abbey of Rumbnrgh. 

The Church is a small structure, dedicated to Saint An- 
drew, and part of it bears evident marks of great antiquity : 
the site on which it stands was occupied by a more ancient 
building, of which only the Western part remains. 

The Tower at the west-end. is circular, such being pe- 
culiar to several churches in this country: its erection is 
attributed to the Danes : the North and South Doors are of 
early Saacon architecture ; but the remainder of the Church, 
consisting of a body and chancel, having pointed windows, 
was erected at a later period. 

The entrance on the North side is formed by two circular 
receding arches, supported by ibar spiral pillars with orna* 
mcnted capitals, but no bases : the external arch consists of 
three rows of alternate semi-cylinders of the billet moulding, 
which is continued from the archivault tothe ground: within 
this moulding and a plain rib is an ornament of united 



NOBIS boom, wiiurt cbdich. 
Mmi-circlti rnauiiig roond tbc areh : the iDner udi ii dcon- 
nlid witb • aiiigle xigag mcmldiiif . 

Tbii Poiib wai fiirmcrl^ utcd u ■ natiT-nHiiB, bat i> now 
■lloUcd bj & brickUjcr, drcNed ia a little brief antborilj, 
hi tbe TcccptioD of bricln ukd lime : tb» donr-nraj ii at 
preMot in tolenble pre*emtkHi, on uxoaDt of the poidi 
protectinK it from the eflects of the weather j but the vile 
parpoiw (a which it ii aow appn^risted rendtra iti V*^J 
denolitiaa almoit ioevitable. 

Tbe Sonlhera Dear it decanted with groloqne head* aad 
a lignf nooMing ; bnt tbit being nicd ai the tntianoc ts 
tbe Cbnreh, and num eipowd, ) 
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DOUNE CASTLE, 



PERTHSHIRE, 



TaBRS U DO doubt tbat the word Donne U derived fnm 
the Gaelic word IKiiiy iignifyiBg a rouod hill, or riling groand, 
for the castle stands on high grennd, at the cooAiiz of the 
Teith and the Ardsdi, which would always be called the 
moandy or bill. TThe Castle of Donne isa very noble and 
extensive edifice, and joature pointed ont the height, or pe« 
ninsnla on which it stiknds, as a place of great itrength; at 
least it must always have been so considered in ancient 
timesy when tbe art of war was so different irom what it it 
at present, and it is more than probable tl^ this, spot was 
occupied, by some fortification long before the present edifice 
was erected. This is more than probable, when it is con-* 
sidered that tbe present castle was built by one of the oails 
of Monteith, at a time when Monteitb was a lordship of 
regality. It is natural to presume that the ftunily would 
have called tbe edifice tbe Castle of Monteith, after the 
lordship to which it belonged, but, having called it Donne, 
we may suppose tbat tins was -the andent nane of the spot 
whereon this building'was erected. 

The castle is a massive square building ; tbe walls are 
forty feet high, and ten thick. Tbe tower is erected on tbe 
north'^ast corner, and what remains of it is about eightf 
foet in height, but its heavy thickness hinders it from ap- 



DOUNS CASTLE. ^ 

peaiiog lofty. The nortb-wett coni«r of the castle was for- 
merly ,uscd as a residence of the family, as appears by remains 
of ancient magnificence and ornament still to be trdbed. The 
outward walls inclose a spacious square, each side whereof is 
ninety feet. The great entrance is on the north : the ancient 
iron gate and bars still remain entire. There are seFeral 
dungeons on the ground-floor, which appear to^iave been 
fbnnerly used as prisons. On each side of the entrance gate- 
way, and after being introduced into the before-mentioned 
great square, the ascents to the tower, and to the chambers 
used as a residence by tbe family, are directly opposite; 
these were once cor<sred by a roof, supported by stone pillars ; 
the whole is now in ruins. On ascending the stairs leading 
to the chambers, you enter a lobby that divides the kitchen 
from the great hall : the hall is sixty-three feet long, and twenty- 
five feet wide : it is now entirely unroofed. The kitchen has 
a chimney extanding from one side of the room to the other, 
being supported by a strong arch; it is still entire. On ascend- 
ing tbe stairs leading to the interior of the tower, the first 
room you enter is spacious, with a groined roof, and a large 
chimney, containing a pillar in its centre in front. This 
room communicates with the great hall at its north-west 
comer, and is supposed to hare been the feunily dining or 
sitting-room. There are several other apartments in the 
upper-storieft of the tower. Descending by a narrow stone 
stair from the soutii-east comer of the dining-room by a sub- 
terranean passage, you enter a cell, or dungeon, that lies 
below the north side of the dining-rcfom, into which no light is 
admitted, except what it borrows from a small room above,' 
through a small square hole in the roof, left for the purpose 
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DOUNE CASTLS. 

of pre venting sufibcation, and to let down the scanty pittanoe 
of the captive. 

Tradition (and we have nothing more certain to offer) 
reports that the CasUe . of Doune was bnilt by Mardac, 
dnke of Albany, and earl of Monteith.and Fife.; yet the 
account of the life of this unfortunate nobleman leaves great 
room to doubt how far it was possible for him to rear such 
an edifice. At that time, no doubt, the power of such a 
nobleman was great, and having his dependants and vassals 
ready at his call, he could do more than many other nobles 
in a short time, but such a vast building as Doune Castle 
could not, even with all his powers, have been finished for 
many years. He was the grandson of Robert the Second, 
king of Scotland: his father Bobert was created earl of 
Monteith in 1370 ; duke of Albany in ld9B ; and succeeded 
in 1406 to the government of the realm of Scotland, which 
he retjuned for fifteen years. In the year 1401, Murdac was 
taken prisoner by the English at the battle of Homeldon, 
and detained till exchanged for one of the Percy family, in 
1411. On the dd of Sept. 1420, he succeeded his faXher in 
the government, but, being of a weak mind, he resigned at 
the end of four years, and most likely, if he had had time, he 
did not possess the ability or disposition to erect so extensive 
a dwelling as the Castle of Doone : perhaps tradition has 
given the act of the father to the son. The resignation of 
the government by Murdac, was followed by an accusation 
•f high treason agunst him and his two sons : they were 
tried, together viith the earl of Lennox, his wife's father, at 
Stirling Castle, condemned, and afterwards beheaded. 

The Castle of Doune was seized with the other estates of 
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JDOVNC CA5TLB. 

MnniaCf by the kii^-, and remaiaed annexed to tbe cfofwn 
till the year 1502^ when Margaret, tbe daughter of Henry 
the Seventh, king of Eaglandy was married to JSames tbe 
Feurtb,- king of Scotland, and got setfkd on her,, in life^vent, 
tbe Castle of Donne,- and certain lands in Monteith. After 
the death of James, she married Henrjr, LoSrd MethTen, a 
descendant of the nnfortvnate Mordac, and ulimediately 
after the marriage, the qneen, witb the consent of her son, 
king James the Filth, and of her husband. Lord Methven, 
granted .io James Stewart, a younger brother of ber hssband, 
and ancestor of tbe family of Moray, the custody of the 
Castle of Donne for his life, and which right was some years 
afterwards converted into a fen to him 'and his heirs, by tbe 
king. This office bad been before enjoyed by the family of 
£dmonetone,r of Dontreath, and occasioned a deadly quarrel 
hetwixt the fomilies,. which ended in the assassination of 
Jamea Stewart by Edmonstone, of IXintreatb. But 
James, the son of the: abov«*named Jaaws Stewut, obtained 
fnll possession of tbe oastto, and was afterwards created lord 
Sbnne, by charter in tbe year i&si . Sinee this period the 
easlle has- beeki. part, of tbe possenions of the earl of Moray's 
family irithout intermptio tt .i i I n 1l» rebellion of the year 
1 745, Dome Castle was for some time oocufiie&by tbe rebel% 
lAo planted a twelve-pounder in one of the windows^ and 
seveval swiveh on the parapets : these guns weie brought 
Ironx a merchant's Tessel whieh bad fallen' into their bands. 
On the castis being quitted by the- rebels, an engineer was 
sent down by government to survey it, intending, to have it 
fortified and repaired, if capable of being: made tenable; but 
it i» probaUe that be made eoeb a report as induced the 
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DOUNB CASTLB. 

nintitry to give up the idea. It has since been neglected 
and toffered to fell to ruin. 

The ancient name of the parish of Donne was Rilmadock, 
which is evidently deriTcd from cill or kil, a Gaelic word, 
signifying a chnrch-yard, and Madock, a saint who was 
buried here, and whose place of interment, a most lonely 
spot, is still pointed out, and near to this place the paro- 
chial church formerly stood, but, having become ruinous, a 
new one was erected in the town of Doune in 1756, and 
since then the old name of Kilmadock has given way 
almost entirely to Dounc. 

The church lies low, but the g re at e s t portion of the grounds 
in this parish command grand views of Benlomond and the 
other neighbouring moontains, and a beaiitifnl prospect of the 
Castle of Stirling, and the fine country )bat enriches the banks 
of the winding Forth. Nor is the scenery less beautiful on 
the course of the romagliic Tcath, which washes the sides of 
the castle we have here described, and rolls onward to the pic- 
turesque groves of mair-Drummond,, beyoad which the eye 
of the beholder might tire in the almost cadless variety of 
the objects in view, was not its ihiigue relieved by the stu- 
pendous bills of Tough^ Gavgusnock, and Kippeo, that ex- 
tend in a noble ridge from east to west, for the space of 
twenty miles. 

The town of Doune is plentifully supplied with springs of 
soft water, that never dry in tbe warmest summer. It con- 
sists of one street, running from the bridge over the Ardoch 
a considerable distance west, to a point where the roads from 
the bridge over the Teith and Callender meet : on this point 



t nuket-croM ii inct^, and pauii^ the crou, tie 
» diridc with the loada, to that the groUDd plan of 
IE woold fonn MHiielbuig like the letter T. 
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ST. MARTDTi CHURCH, CANTEEBUBT, KENX. 

Tbb Kckiidtical hiitorir of CanUrboTj a pccaliuij im- 
portant. Dot odI; obep locatir coniidercd, but likewiic frooi 
itt eloM conDtctioQ with the genual uuul) of tbe kingdom. 
lu thii city, eod it> immediate ricinitr, tbc mtatal darkneu 
of Uie Snoni wai fint illnminated bj the light of re relatioD, 
and the barbaritm of their character ameliorated bj the mild 
tenett of the Chriitian doctrine. ' It wat not, indeed, in the 
time of AngDitine, although he ii honoored with the illai- 
tiioiu appellatioD of apottle of Britain, that tbe enlightening 
beam) of ChriitianitT fint ifaed tbeir nlntarj inflaence OD 
thii iiland. Eren in the Roman timet, coniiderable progreu 
had been made in the conrenioD of the inhabitanti; yet 
the feroeiooi wars that preceded tbe departure of the 
Bomani, and continDcd with but little ialenniBioa for np- 
wardi of • century afterward), gave a complete triumph 
to ^Bium, IVerioariy to thii, howerar, nrioa) Chrit- 



ST. martin's church^ CANTERBURY. 

tian chnrches bad been erected in different cities ; and of 
tbcse, tbe Cbnrcb of St. Martin is traditionally stated to be 
one of -the most ancient. It is asserted to bave been origi- 
nally built by tbe Christians of the Roman soldiery as early 
as the second century, at the time when Lucius, the ^t 
Christian king, reigned, who lived in the year 182. The 
▼enerable Bede, in one part of his Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, says it was built by the believing Romans; and 
again, afterwards in the same work, he states it, but rather 
differently — " Antiquitus facta dum adhuc Romani Britan- 
niam incolerent" — that is, in ancient times, whilst as yet 
tbe Romans inhabited Britun. This fabric, it is presumed, 
was still standing when Augustine, who is honoured with 
the illustrious appellation of apostle of Britain, was invited 
to Canterbury by king Ethelbert ; and was, by him, con- 
tinued to be used for tbe promulgation of the Christian 
worship. 

The mission of this apostle to Britain is said to hare 
originated with pope Gngory tbe First, whose feelings 
had been operated upon by the sight of some young children 
of English parentage, who had been sent to Rome, Sold 
from that part of tbe island called the kingdom of Ddra. 
Gregory was then archdeacon of Rome, and being much 
^ected at the state of the Angles that could thus suffer them 
to expose their own progeny to sale, he resolved to attempt 
their conversion in person, but his design was superseded by 
local circumstances. Being made pope he deputed Augus- 
^ne, with forty other Benedictines, to execute his worthy 
and long-meditated project. 

The state of Britain was then favorable for the under- 
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ST. martin's crvrch, cantbrburt. 

takiDg of Pope Gregory^ as Ethelbert, king of Kent^ Was 
ttt the bead of the Saxon heptarchy, and had married 
Bertha, daughter of Charibert, king of Paris* Previoos to 
the niarriag^e, Ethelbert ^ingaged that the princeir, who had 
bten educated as a Chriltian^ fthbhld be allowed the tret 
exercise bi ber religion. Her prudence and other good qoa* 
lities won the foU esteem of Ethelbert, who was thence in- 
dnoed to listen to ber^freqaedt conversations on the thithi 
of the gospel. These drcomstances prepared the way for 
the snocess of Angiistine, who landed in the isle bf Tbaiietj 
in the year 596, ahd immediately dispatched a messengei' to 
Ethelbert to inform him of his cbming, and the |mipose ci 
his mission-. This king Tisited Angnstine at the iAle, and 
after hearing all that b^ had to say, replied to him to the 
following effect, according to Bcde.^^' Tour proposals are 
noble and your promises inviting, yet I cannot resolve opon 
quitting the religion of my ancestors for one that appears to 
me supported only by the testimony of pertons who are en- 
tire strangers to me. Since, however, as I perceive that you 
have undertaken so long a journey on purpose to impart to 
us those things which you deem most important and valuable^ 
you shall not be sent away without some satisfection. I will 
take care that you shall be treated with civility, and supplied 
with all things necessary and convenient ; and if any of my 
people, convinced by your arguments, desire to embrace 
your faith, I will not oppose it.'* He then, at the request 
of the queen, inrited the missionaries to Canterbory : the 
queen assigned to them, for their use, her own chapel, which 
was the ancient church built by the Roman Christians, and 
tew fe^onsecrated and dedicated to St Martm. 



ST, martin's church, canterburt. 

Tbe Church of St. Martin is situated on a rising ground, 
and consists of a nave and chancel only, with a low tower at 
the west end, supported by strong buttresses ; and appears 
to have been constructed out of the ruins of a more ancient 
building, the walls being composed of a rude mixture, of 
flints, stones, and Roman tiles and bricks. In the walls of 
the chancel, the Roman materials are regularly arranged ; 
a circumstance that helps to support the opinion, which is 
pretty current, that this part of the structure is a portion of 
the early Christian church, as it was first built. The style 
of the architecture, however, is eridence to the contrary, and 
it is very probable that the entire edifice was erected within 
the reign of Henry tbe Third. The east window is dlrided 
by two muUions, and on each side of the chancel- is a plain 
lancet window. 

Mr. Deeble, the artist, whose drawing and engraring of 
the very ancient and curious font in this church does him 
great credit, has favoured the Editor with the foUowing 
remarks : 

" Tbe font has the. appearance of great antiquity, being 
laige enough for immersion ; it is fixed into the pavement 
not fsr from the west end of tbe church, and is of a circular 
form, having the exterior dirided into four compartments— 
the two lower ornamented with irregular intersecting circles, 
and the third presenting a range of intersecting circular 
arches : the ornaments of the fourth, or upper compartments, 
beting various, consisting of irregular semicircular and.tri- 
angpilar intersections, with other carvings, seem to admit of 
^be probable supposition that this part, of the font has suf- 
fered dilapidation, and acquired its present irregular ap- 
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pearanee from the carelessness of its repairers : and indeed 
this hypothesis wotild gain consida%ble force, if applied to 
the whole external contonr of the font,* which evinces a great 
want of union and regularity throughout. 

" The material of which the font is composed, is what is 
usually called Caen Stone, to which age has given a deep 
yellow tint : pieces of Roman brick occupy the interstices, 
which are broad and irregular." 

The monuments in this church are not very numerous. 
Before the altar-rails is a marble slab, inscribed to the me- 
mory of sir Henry Palmer, knight, of Howlets, in Kent, 
who died in December 1659* On another slab is a brass 
well engraved, to the memory of Thomas Stoughton, gent, 
of Ash, who died in June 1S91 : he is represented in 
armour, with a sword and dagger, and at each corner of the 
slab are his arms, viz, a saltire between four staples, in fess 
an escalop, 41 crescent for .difference. On a third slab are 
brasses of a male and a female, with their arms above ; and 
below them is a group of six children, with this inscription : 

0e^uie^runt i^ttii IRannQre € otiioraiffittctiaeTi'i^ IFraun.- 
tt09 ^eneid^i, tt Slanae, nporijj etuji, ftliae U^ilj^lmt 
<Sutlter, armige, mulier 4, Viir]i:<>. Sfannarii i587 ^e^ 
Cfj^j^entnt; 3(nimae coelo f«mttur. 

Against the south wall, within the rails belonging to the 
altar, is a large tomb and mural monument, with a latin in- 
scription, in memory of John Lord Finch, baron of Fordwich, 
who died in the year 1660, at the age of seventy-seven. 

Not far from St. Martin's Church, a Roman pavement 



■I. MASrUf'a CHDSCR, CANtBlBDBX. 

<nu diteoTCfcd, abnttt k ccDbu? iga, not mon tbu foai 
iMt below the IcTtl of the ^ond. The tnunc were of 
bntDt eutb, red, jellow, bUdi, ud wbite : their diapt 
■Ml liiM dibicat i fonK Dcaioaindt orc^tindatbenTaf 
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BEAKESBOURNE CHURCH, 

KENT. 

Beakbsboi^rns, it is rappowd, derived ito name from the 
family of Beke^ and its situation on the Lesser Stoar. In 
the reign of Heniy III. as appears from the Terta de Nevilf 
William de Beke held this manor in grand seijantry by the 
service of " finding one ship for the king whenever he passed 
the seasy and presenting to him three marks." In the reign 
of Henry VI. it was alienated to archbishop Chicheley, and 
certain troslees, who conveyed it' to the prioiy of Christ 
Chnrch, to -which it belonged at the dissolation; It was then 
granted to Thomas Colepeper, esqt the elder, of Bedgbury, 
who, abont three years afterwards, exchanged it for the manor 
of Bishopsbonme, and other premises, with archbishop 
Cranmer, and it now forms part <tf the possessions of the see 
of Canterbury. 

The chnrch is in a deplorable state, the tower baring been 
partly des6x>yed, some years ago, by being pulled down, to 
prevent it from. foOing : bow long it is to remain so is on* 
known, except to those who have caused the present di- 
lapidation; and their intentions can only be surmised 
£rom the state in which the building is suffered to ap- 
pear: the two bells exposed, as well as the persons who 
ring them, to the weather, are still used to call the people to 



iKinbip. Tbe chunh ii ratlicr loiis, coDndcring iti IwigU 
■and iridth ; tbe ctwncel end ii the low«t. No put of H 
indk&ttt SDj thing like the age of the entrance nader tlw 
'Dortb pcMcli, eTidrotlT oF Saxon architectoie : the other puts 
are of the pointed Kj^le 0/ archo, and not of tbe Tery eailieit 
date. The interior eoataint notbine wT remukabU. 

The prion of Chritt Cburch bad a pleaiant bonie and 
chapel at Beakoboume, which, after the diraolulioD, were 
p0tmiUi into a jialace bj arehbiihop Cranmer. 



CARDIFF CASTLE. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

, 

. This Castle presents a considerable portion of modern 
improvementy as it is styled, which was executed under the 
orders of the late marquis of Bute. The grand architecture 
of the windows, in the old structure, has been sacrificed for 
the introduction of some more fashionably square. ** That 
part of the Castle," says Mr. Barber, ** which is kept in 
repair, is a single range of building, and an elegant machi- 
colated tower OTerlooking the whole, and frowning defiance 
on the petty innoTations beneath." This tower or keep, 
exclusive of those towers which flank it, is of an octangular 
form, appearing from the great breadth of the facets nearly 
circular, or very slightly angnlated within the walls. The 
summit of the mount, on which the keep stands, affords a 
fine view of the surrounding country. ■ 

Cardiff Castle was built by Robert Fitzhamon, in 1110. 
In a dungeon of the tower, Bobert, duke of Normandy, 
is said to have been confined nearly thirty* yeari, after being 
deprived of his sight and inheritance, by his younger brother, 
Henry I. 

This Castle contains some portraits of persons who have 
been its lords, and of their relations ; a number of whole 
length portraits, by old masters ; two good pictures, by Rom- 



ncj, painted in 17S3 ; one tctj fine pmtiut, by Vandjke, 
and anotbcr bj Kncllci ; boji at cardi, bj Ham Holbein, 
IS68. 

JotiQ ap OoTgwl wai tbe Ian Welch prince that raided 
at Cardiff: be held the then ca>tle, and the eutern part of 
the connlr]', entirely noder hit •ntjection. He mi eon- 
qnered and orertbrown hj tbe befbre-mentiontd Bobert 
ntihamon and bi> twelie Noniuui kni^ti, who were in- 
Tited by Bacon, a Welcb DOfaleman, (who wat to have been 
nanied-la Jotia'a daogbter), and by Jeetin, into tbii coan- 
tiy, ahoat tbe year 1 100, fM the porpoae of amaUng tboK 
in a qaanel with Hmc ungfabauuig Welch princu, when a 
£ipate ocdiiTiif bctweco Jottin and Enooo, the latttr per- 
suaded flUbamon tu torn hit ana* agaimt (he fbimcr, vbcD 
Jntln wu diipMuned, and ntahamoB, making choice of 
what be tboogtit proper, lUvided the reit of Jeitln'i property 
between bii IwelR hnigbti. 
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* MARGAN ABBEY, 

GLAM0RQ4NSUIRB. 

Mabgan Abbey wat fioauded in 1 147, bj Robert^ cari of 
Gloocetler. Of ite tmall remaiasy moit of the modera 
writers who have Tiaitcd tpeak with that sort of feeling which 
indicates their regtet that so mnch architectoral beanty ha(l 
been snlicred so suddenly to iaU. to decay* ** Alas !" '^^^p'rtf 
Sir Richard Colt Hoare, on a recent visit to this spot, ''the 
chapter honse, that justly-admired Gothic gem^ is no more, 
since all that rendered it interestiog has perished, and the 
fbtnre tourist may exclaim, ' Stat nominis umbra.' " This 
erection is descrilsed by Mr. Windham, who visited the spot 
in 177S, as '' an elegant Gothic building, of a date subse- 
quent to that of the church. Its vaulted roof is perfect, 
and supported by a clustered column, rising from the centre 
of the room. The plan of this chapter-house is an exact 
circle, fifty feet in diameter. The just proportion of the 
windows, and the delicate ribs of the arches, which all rise 
from the centre column and the walls, gradually diverg- 
ing to their respective points above, must please every 
spectator ; and, what is uncommon in light Gothic edifices, 
the external elevation is as simple and uniform as its inter- 
nal, there being np prcgecting buttresses to disturb or ob- 
struct its beauty. The preservation of this building led me 



to HHKlDde, tlwt ninch Ubmtioo bad btr.a ^na to the letd 
wbich ari^Dsllj conrcd it ; but, to my aitooiihuKnt, 1 
hrard thu tbc lead b^ bten )oits uoct ranared, tat thftt 
the Bftiij Mcuritj o( the roof agaiiut the weatfarr vsi ■ Ihiek 
oUtd fofr, vhicb by no meaiu prerentcd tbe nin from 
pcDctntiDgvidfiltcringtbraDghthotODeiaork." Thiinlifice 
wu nnfartODatcl; left to ita btc ; and, Hwn after the Krere 
froMaof 1799. the mot fell in: thai one of tbe finotvpeci- 
neni of Gothic arcbitectore ia thii coantj' wai Intt. 

Tbe parith eharch, once tbe abbej, or conreaUal ebnTch 
of Hainan, cifaibiti a. neat example of mixed circular and 
pcHDtcd arthitectDre. The vat«ra froot ii macb admired : 
it* arcbei are cinnilar ; tbe pillan deader aod fiUetcd, axii 
onMmeDted with liDgalar cafritali. 
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BOTHALL CASTLE, 



NORTHUMBERLAND. 



The remains of this oace-giand baronial stmctnre stand 
in a pictaresqae sitnation, and consist chiefly of the great 
gateway, flanked on the north side by two polygonal towers, 
and on the sonth-west angle, by a square turret. IVom the 
towers, the outward wall extends along the brink of the emi- 
nence in a circular form, enclosing the area, and the remains 
of the interior buildings of the castle : this enclosure con- 
tains about half an acre. To the north-west of the gateway 
was formerly another tower, pulled down about a century 
ago, called Ogle's Tower. The scite of this castle to the 
south is very lofty ; on the brink of a rock, whose foot is 
washed by the river Wansbeck : the east and west sides of 
the eminence have been defended by a moat. 

' The towers of the gateway are the most modern part of 
the building. The outward gate was defended by a pwt- 
cullis: in the arching of the roof of the gateway are three 
square apertures, from whence the garrison could annoy the 
assailants when they had giuned the first gate. On the right 
hand of- the entrance is a passage and sturcase. In the 
south-west tower, at the foot of the stairs, is a door into the 
prison, which is not so horrible an enclosure as most of those 
seen in baronial castles; it is above ground, and closely 
arched, having narrow apertures, like loop-holes, to admit 
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BOTHALL CASTLE. 

Kght and air from the pasnge in the gateway. Opposite to 
the itairt^ od the other side of the gatevray, is the large hall, 
and over the gateway is the state apartment, which is lighted 
by four windows, none of them of any considerable sixe.-^' 
The walls of this apartment are so thick, that the recesses 
formed for the windows have ttoDe seats on each side for six 
persons. From the principal window, which u on the north- 
side of the building, there is a most beaotifol view of the 
town of Bothall, the church, and a narrow but delightful 
valley, through which flows the Wansbeck. On each side of 
this principal window, is a door leading to the chambers of 
the flanking towers. The spacious fire-place is to the east. 
Three large stones cover the apertures that open upon the 
passage of the gateway. The rooms above the state i^ari- 
ment are in a more ruihous state ; their forms are ikot now 
to be ascertained. 

On the exterior front of the gateway are seTeral shields of 
arms, arranged in the following order : In the centre, on a 
large shield, are the arms of England and France quarterly ; 
those of Bngland taking the first quarter. The other ehields 
contain the arms of the Giays^ one of which fomfly was the 
oonsort of Edward IV. ; the arms of the Bertrams, and their 
alliances, the Percys, Dacres^ Veseys, Darcyi, and Hastings. 
On the tower^ on the right hand of the gateway, are four 
shields, the chief of which bears the arms of the Ogks, but 
this, as well as the others, are greatly injured by time* In 
the centre, on the battiemenl^ is the figure of a man in stone, 
in the attitude of sounding a horn ; on the right hand tower 
is another %ure, holding a baU between faU hadds t these 
figures are much m&tilated. 
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BOTBALL €ASTL£. 

The Barony of Bothall belonged, soon after the Norman 
conqnesty to the &mily of the Bertrams, and so continued 
until the latter part of the reign of Edward III. when Eobert 
Bertram dying withont male issue, his daughter and heiress, 
Helen, married Sir Robert Ogle, of Ogle, Knight, and trans- 
ferred this Barony to his family. Robert, their son, after the 
■death of his mother, settled it upon his younger son John : 
hift paternal estate he bequeathed to his eldest son Robert, 
who loffered his brother to enjoy the Barony of Bothall but 
a short time only; for, soon after his father's death, with two 
hundred imned men, he took possession of the Castle, under 
pretence of its being his birth-right ; but on complaint to 
parliament, a writ was issued to the Sheriff of Northumber- 
land, directing him to reinstate the complainant, and com- 
manding Robert to appear at Westminster, on a certain day, 
to answer for this misdemeanour. John Ogle afterwards 
took the name of Bertram, was knighted, and several times 
Sheriff of Northumberland in the reign of Henry VI. 

The family of Ogle was of great antiquity in the county of 
Northumberland, where they possessed a great property an- 
tecedent to their intennarriagc with the heiress of the Ber- 
trams. Humphrey Ogle, esq. lived at Ogle Castle at the 
time of the Norman conquest. Cuthbert, the seventh and 
last lord Ogle, had issue by his wife Catharine, the daughter 
and heiress of sir Reginald Camaby, two daughters, Johanna 
and Catharine ; the latter married sir Charles Cavendish, of 
Wellbeck, in Nottinghamshire. Her son, sir William Caven- 
dish, was made knight of the Baitb by |Ung James I. and after- 
wards was created baron Ogle, of Ogle, and viscount Mansfield, 
by the same king ; baron Bertram and Belsover, and earl of 



Ncweaillt, id the tbc third jtn at Chtrici the Fint'i rai^ ; 
Dtrqab of NnnaMIe, in the DinctMoth rear of the ume 
nign i and arl of Ogle, and duke of Newcattle, bf ChtrlH 
II. in 1664. In tbe ciTil ma, tuving upoowd the n>;il 
cuw, and being obliged to tj kbroad far refnge, his eititet 
were leqiwMend, and laat at them told. At the reatora- 
tion, he WM Teiortalcd in all hii poocwioiu. Hii onif child, 
a daoghter, married John Hollii, dnke of Neimutle, who 
died bjr ■ hll frmn hii hone, Icwing an atiij danghler, who 
naiTicd Edward, earl of Oxford and HMtimer—- Bothall, 
irith the other potteuioDi of the {amilf, defolred oo their 
onlf daaghter and heiren, Udj Mugsret Canndiih Heri^, 
who married William, dnke ol PoTtlaod, in which fuoilf the 
huMijr of Botball remaini. 
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LANFEY COURT, PEMBROKESHIRE. 

Not far frnm the village o( Ltuifef ore remuai of tta« aa- 
(lent epiicopsl paUce of the Buhopi ot St. Daiid'a, a brour- 
ile apot wilb most of tbem. Wbeu it lirsC becauie BDaeied 
to the see, ■■ not known, bat there is reaioa tapresnmr Itaat 
it wai at an carlf period, for Giraldni, relating a itralagem 
of bit nameiake, the Castellan, of Pern broke, under Arnulph 
de MoDtgomery, tajs he ordered that a letter, aealed with 
bit own lignet, ihoDld Ik fbnnd before the bouse of Wilfrid, 
then biibop of St. Daiid's, wbo happened to be in the 
neighbonrhond, at if accideutallf dropped, Etating that earl 
Arnutpb'a auistance would not be wanting .(lucli was tlie 
■trcngtb of the garrison) far four maDlhs to Come, which 
induced the Welch to niiae the liege. It it probable tbat 
Winfrid'i residence wai no other than laahj. This palace 
liei low, and cannot be riewed to an; adiiantage. It is a 
noble rain, and in a more eletated litnation would hare a 
rerj picturesque ^pearance. The Chapel was one of its 
most heaaUfnl parts ; the east window tlill exbibitt the 



nraat ekfuit tnony, which iaducsi the nippodtioa that Uw 

tide vindom, tboogh now itrippcd of Ibeir rich mooldingi, 

wcTc of the MmB chaneter. 

Bilbop Buiow, in the SStb of WtBiJ VIU. alicMted t)w 

nuior of I^nftj, with the apparteaaiKci, to the hiag, in 
faroor of bii godioD, Bidard Danreoi. Hen, (or Duoy 
rean, the De»rtai bipilr raided; but Koa after the 
atUidder of the UDfartunate (art of Eiaei, t^afej paucd 
into the poBiaiioii of the &mily of OtieltOD. 

Bishop Barlow, in a grant of the itewaidthip of all hit 
DuiiDn tu the earl of Womiter, ineDtioiu that out of Ijin- 
ttj waipudtothe priiKC a fee farm rent of 13L 6<. 3d. aod 
the Knica of leading and the pnenuseDt of all the usa 
■od tenanti of the *ud Bi)baprid,toKrTe the prince in war, 
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ROACH CASTLE, 

PEMBROKESHIRE, 

This Castle occopies the aoiith>west extremity of one of 
those inkuid rocky ridges such as Pembrokeshire abounds 
with, mnniog nearly east and west a little to the northward 
of the church of St. Mary de Rupe ; and as the ridge here 
rises considerably, and its summit broken into various irre- 
gular points, the building is formed so to embrace them, that 
the rock and the masonry seem thoroughly incorporated, 
giving it at once an ur of great singularity and strength. 

Roach Castle appears to have been built as a barrier for- 
tress by the Normans or Flemings, and from its situation is 
well calculated to command the most extensive views by sea 
and land. At the west end this castle shews a form nearly 
semicircular;' to the north, a plain front; to the east, an 
irregular side, having the principal entrance with a square 
projection to the south. It had three stories^ each consist- 
ing of one large apartment, besides smaller apartments, in 
the southern projection, having elegantly groined roofs, and 
handsome oriel windows. The walls throughout are nearly 
six feet in thickness. 

There is a tradition respecting an occupier of thisi castle, 
of the fiimily of de la Roche, having had it foretold to him 
that he should die by the bite of a viper. He, to avoid this 



duth [lafi UiB traditioa) erectnl Hoich Cutle on a buc 
rock, at a diftuce bxKn aoj gtovtb that migbt be liabk ta 
fiarboDT an} nonDtu crcatare, and Ui«re immured hinueU 
for Jem ; bnt a Tipcr, concealed in a fagot, happeniDg ta 
be broaght io, war the came of hit deatb ; and on a moni)- 
ment of a cnuader, ia Langwa chnrcb, >ud to be bij, ii a 
repreieDtatian of a viper twined round bia leg or boot. 

After pauiog tbrougb Mveral bnndi, lince tbe rei(;n of 
Henrr VIII. Boocb Caitle, witb part of tbe territoir fonnerlr 
anaeied (o it, ia now tbe property of Ret* Stokea, caq. 



WARKWORTH CASTLE, 

NORTHUMBERLAND, 

This Castle stands on a bill, the town of Warkworth lying 
below it to tbe nortb. The great tower of tbe castle over- 
looks the town, being situated on the brink of the cliff im- 
mediately above it. This tower owes its origin to the Per- 
cys, as appears by the effigy immediately above tbe entrance, 
▼iz. the Lion of Brabant, and by the armorial bearings of tha 
femily dispersed over the building. The west side of the 
castle is formed of various irregular towers and walls of dif- 
ferent ages, extending along the brink of the cliff, whose 
foot is washed by tbe river Coquet. On tbe south the 
ground rises gradually to the height of the rocks on which 
the western portion of the buildings stand. This side of the 
castle fronts a spacious platform, and is defended by a high 
wall with an outward moat. The ancient gateway, and chief 
entrance to the castle, is on this side, the gate being defend- 
ed by circular towers and a drawbridge. The eastern side is 
placed on the brink of a steep declivity, defended by an out- 
ward moat and a, lofty wall, guarded by a square bastion 
near the centre, and an angular tower at tbe south point. 
The walls enclose a spacious area, almost square, within 
which the ancient parts of the fortress are very ruinous. • 

Warkwoith was formerly tbe barony of Roger Fits Ri- 



cbard, wbo beld it b; the Mrrice of one knigbfa fee of tfae 
gnnt of HiDFT II. It continacd ia bit familj tor lennl 
(acccuiTB gcDeratiom. Joba, the Uit of thii hnulf, wbo 
pauened tbi> buoDj in coniidentioD tif ccitaiu gTBoti of 
UDd> in tbe toDthcni coantin, made onr to Edvud II. tfae 
menioD in fee of bja boroDj and caitlc of Warkwortb, pro- 
Tidn) he ihould die withoaC iune male. Tbia reieruoD Ed- 
mid Hi. giaoted to Heary Lord Fcrc^, fnun wbum tboe 
pMMWODi bare dnceodtd to tbe pceiCDt duke of NoftkuD- 



LEISTON ABBEY, 

SUFFOLK, 

Built 1182, by Rannlpli de Glanville, lord chief jfutice 
of England : but the fint habitation being near the sea, and 
inconrenient, Robert de Ufibrd, earl of Soffolk, abont 1363, 
erected a new abbey, at a small distance, which was consumed 
by fire before 1389. It was, however, rebuilt, and conti- 
nued in a flourishing state till the general Dissolution ; the 
old abbey, likewise, remained till that time, and had some 
religious in it : both the new and old house were dedicated 
to the Blessed Virgin. 

The ruins stand in an open country, about four miles from 
Saxmundham, and ha?e an unfovourable appearance at a 
distance, but, on nearer inspection, many picturesque parts 
are to be seen. The church has been very substantial, but 
is broken into detached masses, £xcept on the side where 
the aisles are divided by the elegant lofty window of the 
transept. These aisles are of great service to the farmer 
who lives adjoining the abbey, in a house built with its ruins, 
forming a magazine for his grain ; other parts are converted 
into stables. 

The west end is curiously ornamented with Gothic arches, 
of free-stone, neatly inlaid in flint, agreeably to the custom 
of this county and Norfolk. 



A fin« towtr, tMlangiag to the tiBiuepI, i« Men to grwrt 
kdnatagr itcai > aqiure am, leading to the aputmcDti of 
tbc connat, Dow an orcbard. 

Tbr Dfd^r of Hut litbtj wu Ibat of PremoDilratciuiai] ca- 
Dodt. Before the erection of the new ahbej, tLi. in tbe 6 
Edmrd II- A, D. I3H, the abbot obtained a charter for a 
market and fair here, hnt both bare been long disnted. In 
the ne* abbcT, at the DitMlDlioD, there remained, according 
to ume accunnti, fifteen monki ; bat Willi), in bit " Hii- 
lorr of Abbie*," aji there were eighteen, bc«ide> the abbot. 
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SOUTH OCKENDON CHURCH, 

ESSEX. 

South Ockkni>on9 at the time of the Doomiday Survey, 
was part of the potseationi of Geoffry de Magnaville, hot in 
the reign of Edward I. it became the property of the Broynt, 
ope of whom was chamberlain to that sovereign, and married 
Isolda, sole heiress to this estate. In this family it conti« 
nned till the year 1471, when being divided between Elixa- 
beth and Alice, sisters and coheiresses, each moiety became 
the property of their respective husbands, and each sister 
being three times married, the diiferent manors passed 
through as many families. Elizabeth's third husband was 
Sir Wm. Brandon, standard-bearer to Henry VII. who was 
killed by Richard III. at the battle of Bosworth Field. This 
nobleman was father of Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, 
who was born in this village, and endowed by . nature with 
eminent qualities both of body and mind. For his serrioes 
in the campaign against France he was invested by Henry 
VIII. with the dignity of Viscount Lisle and Duke of Sufibl^. 
He won the heart of the king's sister, the princess Mary, who 
was married to Louis XII. of France, and after her short- 
lived union with- that monarch, became her husband. In the 
S6 of Henry VIII. he was appointed general of the army that 
was sent into France, and took Boulogne, and dying the year 
following, was interred in St. George's chapel, at Windsor. 



Hw church of SooUi OckeodoD eootiita of a bodf, with 
•idc aiiitt uid cbuicel. At the weit md ii a roond tower, 
baTiDg uciEntlj aa entraiice into it of the pointed order of 
anbu, noir blocked np. In the chuith ii a nmnl mona- 
Dunt, to the me motr of !Hi Richard Salftonhall, knight, who 
diid in tbi year lEDI. The onlj ai^tet bdonging to the 
chnreh worthy of particular Doticc ii the Kmth door ; thii i> 
■bdtercd bj a porch, and ii of mott (x^olrite maMMny, ha*' 
ing beaotifDlly proportioned ^llan, two on eaeh tide the to- 
tianoe ; from tbeae ipting bighlf enriched circnfau' archn, 
ttw omaaiQtt DO which bare Ulclj been oeartr oblitentad 
from new bj an isunenie coat of wfaitewaib. 
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CANEWDON CHURCH, 

£SSBX. 

Ganewdon Cbiirch is remarkabk for ks maMiTeneasy and 
being sitnsted on one of the most derated spots in that part 
of the county, it may be seen for many miles round, it is a 
stnicture of the pointed order of architecture, and appears to 
have been built about the time of Henry IV. or V. probably 
on the site of a more ancient building. The Font is of 
stone, but not very remarkable. 

At Canewdon (evidently derived from Canute*s-town) are 
the remains of a camp, supposed to have been occupied by 
the Danes under Canute, who fought a battle in this neigh- 
bourhood with Edmund Ironside, and *btaided a great victory 
over him. The area of the camp is of an oblong form, and 
includes about six acres. T}ie valliim has been levelled, but 
the foss is yet visible : some part «f it surrounds the manor- 
house, which is also encircled by a meat. 

This battle, which is styled in history the battle of AsSan- 
dum, was fought between Ashiagdon and Canewdon, and 
the loss Edmund here sustained is supposed to have been oc- 
casioned by the treitchery of one of his commanders, Edric 
Streon, in whom he plaeed tmbounded confidence. Whilst 
the two armies were engaged, he, with all his followers, de- 
serted their post, and went and joined the Danes. This 
piece of treachery caused such a consternation among the 



Engliib, that tbej thought of Dottaiog bqt lariag tbmiKiro 
bf fligbt. Edmniid'i lui on tliii ocxuiun wu irretrieisble, 
llie dovcT of the Eogluh nobility being cat off in tbi> onloT- 
tlUHkta hattle. The earli Alfrick, Godwin, Ulfketel, Ethei- 
WBcd, all diiliDgniihed b; tbeii t^dut and lojilty , fell that 
day with their ••roidi w their hinda, in defence of their liing 
and conotiy. 

Near the camp, in a Geld called Beaconfield, to the north, 
a gnat Tuiety of uidi were found at diScieat timet, dnrii^ 
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GOODMANHAM, 

YORKSHIRE. 

GooDMANHAMy'fonnerly GodmancliDgakam^ h a place x>f 
great antiqnitj, although hitherto rery little noticed by an- 
tiquaries. If we believe the 17th Iter of Richard of Ciren^ 
cetter, the celebrated Ermyn-street, must hare passed this 
village ; and it' is probable that, as the Roman road went 
from Petuaria (Brough), it run, by Londesborough and Mil- 
lington, to that from Flamborough to York. Drake placet 
a Roman station at Londesborough, which answers to the 
ancient appellation, Delw Kocdh, Delgotntiuy or ** wood of 
idols/' as some interpret this name. Godmundingaham it 
in the Bast-Riding of Yorkshire, about sixteen miles S. £. of 
York, and only a few miles from Wrighton and Newbald. 
Camden makes Wrighton, called by Leland ** a great up- 
landische village,'! to be the ancient Delgwe, or ** statues 
of the Pagan gods ;" and observes, that adjoining it is the 
Saxon village of Godmundingaham, celebrated for its oracle 
and temple of the gods, whence it derived its name : doubt- 
less it contained a temple of Hertha, the symbolical power' 
•f nature, which was chiefly worshiped by the Angles, who 
cdDStituted and inhabited the kingdom of Deira, then includ- 
ing the whole county of York, and a considerable portion of 
ttie adjacent counties. It was the flaxen-haired youths of 



OOODUANHAMy TORKSHIRE. 

this kingdom, who were sold for slaves at Barney (all the 
Saxons originally sold their children or friends in like man- 
ner)y which gave occasion to the pure and pleasing tale of 
Pope Gregory's resolution to convert the *^ angels," inhabi- 
tants of this isle. From Tacitos we learn that the Angles 
had a benign deity, whom they worshiped under the appel- 
lation of Hertha (earth). They dreaded an evil being, whom 
they called Faul, or Loke, the calumniator of the gods* 
They.iaiicied a female existence, (and to their honour it mast 
be recorded, that they always paid tl^e utmost respect to the 
fair sex), which they called £11; and doubtless considered 
her very handsome,, as jthey complimented their own ladies 
on resembling her. This .goddess, however, like those of 
classic c^lebffiti, did not remfun a vestal ; at least we infer 
this from the presumption that she was the mother of the 
Bumerous brood of the same light-bodied .personages, the 
ftury dvesy who make such a respectable figure in the 
krter regions of Gothic poetry and romance. 

Goqgfa alledges, that the Saxon, or rathw Anglian idols at 
Godffluadingaham, '' may have been Drnidical stone pillars, 
inclosed in arches of the same, which is the meaning of Bede's 
Mpta" This conjecture is unsupported by any probability, 
and is directly contrary to well-ascertained fiscts. The re- 
ligion of the Druids had vanished before the victorious arma 
of Ihe Saxons, and their oaken godships had been many 
years sent '* to plough the billowy main," instead of cherish- 
ing the mystic mistletoe in the solitary forest. Nevertheless, 
it is more diflBcult to invent even the most absurd system of 
religion than any implement of industry $ but the northerns 
brought their own religion with them, and consequently did 
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OOODMANHAM, TORKaHlKS. 

not reqoire that of the cooqaered Britons^ their priMmen. 
SapertlitioDy indeed, is the moet fecnnd thing in natnre ; 
and no effoity human or ^viiie, has hitherto been sufficient 
to Tender it abortive. The Saxons, therefore, were more 
likely to increase than diminish the number of their gods 
with the progress of events, and influx of good fortune. 
Warriors, also, are generally either very superstitious, or 
very pious, and hence the magniiicenoe and splendour of 
the worship at this temple. Even so late as the beginning 
of the last century, vestiges of idolatrous devotion were here 
still visible. The present church, which exhibits sneh ex- 
quisite specimens of the architecture prevalent in the Anglo- 
Saxon ages, ** in all probability,*' says Drake, " stands on 
the veiy site of the ancient Pagan temple ; the ground will 
allow of it, being a fine sloping dry hill." It was a semicircle 
about two hundred and sixty yards in diameter, divided into 
a great many apartments, some of which seem to have been 
peculiarly adapted to the worship or mysteries of the heathen 
deities ; others to have been places of receptfott for the wor- 
shiping multitude ; and the rest appears as if either appro- 
priated to altars where the victims themselves were slain, or 
offices for holding the sacred instruments of sacrifice : sub- 
servient to the latter purpose, is a place one hundred and 
fifty yards long, about twelve or fourteen broad, and eight 
deep, except at the east, where from this bottom a hill, or 
mount, rises at least eight or nine fathoms perpendicular. 
From this elevation one easily surveys the wl^ole area, which 
seems to have been more particularly set apart for the wor- 
ship of the chief idol, as the hill is artificial. The hollow 
part seems to have been divided into two squares, with only 
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a small tpace left between them. Betides this monnty tw« 
other divisions were especially appropriated to worship ; each 
of which extend about sixty yards by twelve or fonrteeo. 
Bat the places apparently designed for the accommodation 
of the pioos devotees are very numerous, and are seen over 
the whole ruins, although of very different forms and dimen- 
sions. In general, the compartments are mostly inclined to 
be round or oval, and some are square ; but the size is very 
dissimilar, perhaps corresponding to the rank of the occu- 
pant, >some being only six^ seven, or eight yards in circum- 
ference, while others are twelve, fifteen, or twenty. Ck>a- 
siderable quantities of stone have been dug out of this here- 
tofore far-femed place, which is now called. the Howes, 
Adjoining on the south is a field of ten or twelve acres, 
called Chapel Garthends ; on the north side, the foundation 
of a wall was seen, where it united the. two extremities of 
the semicircle ; but all the semicircular parts seem to have 
been secured by a mound or rampart of earth. 

These, appearances perfectly correspond with the mode of 
worship, according to all records of the northern antiquities. 
In a private chapel, which was regarded as the holy place, 
were fixed on a kind of altar the three principal gods to whom 
sacrifices were ofiered : Wodin, or Odin, holding a sword ; 
Thor on his left, wearing a crown and sceptre, with a club in 
his band ; Frea, or Friggo, the wife of Wodin, having the 
attributes of the goddess of pleasure, stood on the left of 
Thor. Around these idols were arranged the victims to be 
sacrificed. Opposite to this chapel, another altar was raised, 
and covered with iron, in order that the fire, which was to 
burn there cootinually, should not damage it. On this altar 
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was placed a brats vtee to recciTe the blood of the nctimt : 
a4ioiniii^ it wat a braftb, wbich was used to spriiAle tba 
blood oTer tbe wonbipperSy— the same as boly water is now 
dispersed in Roman Catholic cbarehes. In another cbapcl 
was a deep pit, into wfaicb tbe Tictims were cast after the 
sacrifice. Vestiges of some of these parts may even be ob» 
served in the annexed views, particularly at the west end, 
and also in the still-ezisting mounds and pits apparent on the 
sooth-east side of the church. 

In the first ages of the world, all altars were in open 
places, as it was deemed irreverent to confine the gods to 
any part ; but after the worthip of Odin, about tbe third 
century of tbe Christian era, had gained the ascendancy over 
the other superstitions in tbe north, altars were enclosed, 
and latterly edifices were erected, in which their gods were 
regularly worshipped. Hence we perceive that Cough's er- 
roneous interpretation of tbe Saxon pi3beb or peopeb 
'f&f he^enan Sylbej*, into <<god8 or worship," instead 
of ''altars of tbe Pagan gods or idols," and J^e^Um ISe 
hi ymbf ette pxjion, " Hedges wherewith they were 
inclosed," instead of '* high fences or enclosures surround- 
ing them," not only perverts the meaning of words, but 
conveys a very false idea of tbe grandeur and art wbich 
were displayed in this temple. Tbe word he^e, wbich has 
been rendered hedge, is derived from he^, At^A, and perfectly 
corresponds with the original Scythian notions of height or 
elevation, which that people conceived peculiar to their coun- 
try, as a supposed race of mountaineers, the direct descend- 
ants of Noah. 

VOL. I. G 
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We learn from Bcde, the sole aatbority on tbe subject, that 
when tbe higb-priest, or Arcb-Flamen, (tometimes ver^ kb^ 
sordty called Pontifex, i. e, Bridge-reere, after tbe Romans), 
Caefi, or Coyfi was converted to Cbristianit j by Paulinas, on bis 
retom to tbis temple, be was tbe first to commence its destmc' 
tion, by throwing a spear at it, and afterwards burning it and 
all its high enclosures. Tbe situation of tbis idolatrous struc- 
ture presents mucb analogy to tbe " bigb places" so often 
mentioned in tbe scriptures. Had tbe temple consisted only 
of Druidical stones, it would hare been equally vain to strike 
it with a spear, or attempt to burn it. There canj indeed, 
he no doubt that it contained some of the best structures of 
that age, when very little stone was used for building, and 
when even tbe palaces of princes were not unlike tbe huts of 
Russian boors at tbe present day, formed of blocks of wood, 
or trees laid one above another, without windows, and mucb 
of them open in the roof to let the smoke go out and tbe 
light come in. 

On the demolition of the idols, a Christian church, as 
usual, was immediately erected here, and Dr. Stukeley asserts 
that the identical font in which Ptiulinus baptized Caefi is 
still extant in the present church. Tbe same writer affirms 
that the actual walls of the church were erected by Piaulinus, 
at tbe same time, about 630. But, however tbis may be, it 
cannot be doubted that some parts of them, at least, were 
constructed long before the Norman conquest, as they bear 
much internal evidence of high antiquity. The small extent 
of the original building, and tbe extreme massiveness of the 
walls, are circumstances which tend to prove that the church 
must have been built in an age when pomp and science were 
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bat little koown. In the accompaDyiog views, some remains 
of finely-ornamented circnlar arches are seen, either blocked 
np or hidden by a bnttress, as appears in the west end of the 
cbnrch. Admitting, therefore, the ingenious theory of King 
respecting the origin and progress of arches, the seemingly 
gratuitous assertion of Stnkeley may be tme, although cer- 
tainly unsupported by any written evidence. It appears, 
indeed, unquestionable that the invention of the arch in 
building took place only a little more than two centuries be- 
fore Christ. At first the arch was entirely plain, but in the 
course of three or four centuries it became fashionable to de- 
corate it with mouldings : these were varied according to the 
mechanical skill and taste of the age. As all fashions must 
have their banning, middle or climax, and their decline and 
foil, we can easily believe that the style of ornamenting 
publici buildings and churches must have experienced a si- 
milar fate. On this ground it is not incredible that the 
fashion of ornamenting circular arches, which began in the 
second or third centuries, might have attained its climax in 
the seventh, that the embattled, billet, zigzag, nailhead, 
cable, and other mouldings, were then universally adopted, 
and that from this period their use gradually declined, till 
the arch properly so called was entirely disused in the be' 
ginning of the twelfth century, and triangular openings over 
doors and windows assumed its place. As the Angles were 
among the most acute and ingenious of the Saxon tribes, 
and as they had enriched themselves at the expense of the 
Britons, it is not improbable that the vast structure which 
here occupied above one-seventh of a mile, and contained 
temples for oracles, i^f altars for sacrifice, and apartments 
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for priestly &c. had tome legolarly bnilt edifices within its 
•acred precioctt. On this rapposition, which is certainly 
mnch more probable and rational than the conjecture of its 
being onlj druidical stones, the erec^n of a church from 
the ruins could be no very arduous task. It may therefore 
be inferred, that Godmundingaham church might have been 
built in the da}^ of Fanlinuiy then arcbbisbop of York, and 
afterwards bishop of Rochester j but we should hesitate mufih 
in asserting positively, with Stuk^ey, that it was really enect- 
ed at that period. 

With respect to the font, there can be but one opinion on 
the subject, which every reader who casts his eye on the dif- 
ferent views of it, will be per^pctly able to form. In the first 
place it is not absolutely certain that Paulinus, a Christian 
missionary to a F&gan people^ ever used a regular font, (tra- 
dition says he used the river SwabO ^nd least of all that he 
actually baptised the Arch-Flamen, Csefi, in one. In the 
next place, if he really did>use a font,, there is no eridenoe 
whatever diat this is the identical one which housed on that 
occasion. As fonts are not veiy por^le things, we cannot 
suppose that they were more numerous thanchuDches, and 
the latlwr could not be very abundant only about twenty-fivjc 
years after the first introduction of Christianity. Paulinas, 
indeed, might have a font in his metropolitaa church of York, 
but it is not VC17 likely that such a font should be removed 
to Godmundingaham, although the archbishop himself was 
obliged to abandon that part of the countiy in consequence 
of the incessant warfare. Neither are the sculptured orna- 
ments of a character to suggest any very remote origin, and 
in this respect they are greatly inferior to those on the font 
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Id St. Martin's, near Canterbniy. The top of it is evidently 
modern, and can have no pretensions to great anti^iaity. 
Independent of the comparatiTely modem arcbitectaral oma- 
ments, the flat-pointed arch and crockets, the inscriptions stif- 
cientiy prove it to be no Saxon work ; the tatter consist of the 
iemiiiiar invocation to the Vii^n Mary, Avt Maria, plena 
gratia, ^c, and over it an old English rhyming line, of 
which only a part is legible, '' . . . it ma t>e siued— of yor cha- 
rete— pra for them y' y" font may<t. Jllobert de vyngpson, 
Robert appylton] — ^wyht owt t . . . . yty.** Below these lines 
are shields with cross keys, a bar, three ^stoils, &c. belong- 
ing to the arms of different fiimilies ; the nsnal initials of the 
Saviour, and '' hely-lade," are on the other four sides of this 
octai^ufaur stone font. The rosettes, qnatrefoils, and tre* 
foils with which it is covered will be generally conceived to 
indicate its fiibrication in the age when the roses of York had 
gained the undisputed regal ascendancy. 

Goodmanham, although originally a place of very consider- 
able extent, and giving name to a district, is now a small 
parish, containing only about two hundred inhabitants. The 
living, or rectory is valued at 1 8l. 1 Is. 8d. ; and the patronage 
latterly has been in H. Egerton, A. M. In Domesday- 
book it is often mentioned, and part of its lands lay even 
in the West Riding, and in different hundreds. 

The destroying spirit which actuated the Nonnans occa- 
sioned the spoliation of Oodmundingaham, a place venerable 
for its antiquity, and powerful by its l^ealth. The lands and 
revenues of its church were parcelled out to hungry Normans. 

Even so early as the time of Richard the First, we And, by 
» letter of king John, dated Feb. 27, in the fifth.year of bis 



ic^B, that Roger Fili-Bugrr gari an oigiDg of lud iq Uk 
iatrUrj of Gadmandingnban to tbe BfaedicUnc niuuiny 
af TtaikcrU, Thikchod, at Thkttt ; and bii (later, Emma 
Majii p<rc uwtlwr. In tlw Uk of Eilnrd tbc Fint, 
JabD dc HorrdcD, or Hawden, gan Gtc oiganga of thii 
tcmtDi7 to AlrrtoD, or KleHaD Abbe;, and bIu the nd- 
Tomnd Mid palnnagc of tbt nan of CodmnDdiDgabam 
Cbarcb, with all wniM*, ioh*, &c. : all tboe giantt weie 
cooGrBcd bj bi> Dcpbcw, Gcimaii Haj, of ActOD, wbcn 
" OOT gloij pascd awa}." 

Goodmanbun now belong) to the prebend of FridBTlburpe. 
In tbc eiehEat luib of tbe IStfa of Edward the Fint, four 
caiacDtet of land are mentioned ai belonging to thli diitrict, 
w pariib, which were glnn lo tbe «ee of York in the famom 
grant of Ulf, hid of the Saim Pnnce Tonid, who, it ii laid, 
liTcd in tbe wut pan of Dcira. Tbc pariib ii partlr litaated 
in tbc liberty of Sc Peter, of Toik, and partly io Holme 
Beacoo ditiuoo, in the Wapentake of Harthill. The cbnrch 
ii dedicated to All SaiotL 
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EBMAINS OF AN ANCIENT HALL AT SILK WIl^ 
LOVOHBT, LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Tribe an no authentic record* wbicb ootice this carioui 
ipccimen of aocivot •enlptare ; the delightful Tilhige of Silk 
WilioDgfaby itulf; ID nblcb it ii litnUed, being bnt ilightl; 
mcQlioiwd in tbuse Ui>t hare h»n inapectcd by tbe vritrr of 
thia ucoant. Tradilion, iodetd, repoiti it to han formed 
a portion of a ball nied by a company of •mitlii ;. and from 
tbe Knlptnrea on tbe upper part of it, wbicb are effigiei of 
tbe tooli Died by amitbi, and implementa uf agriculture made 
bj them, I conceive that tradition may be correct. But at 
wfaal period a company of imithi, or any otber trading com' 
pany exirted at Silk Willaugbby, I bave not been able to 
ascertain comsetly. No otber parti of the hall remain hot 
tiioee repmented in tba plate, wbicb was tbe entrance i^ito 
it, and part of tbe adjcnning walla. 



•boat two milM from Sicaford, lad tbc gnat laad from Loit- 
doo to lincaln aod HuU piiiKi'lhrojKli ^ !^ cbnrdi it 
btantiful, and woitbr of notice, bting a'flniibal.^pcei»en of 
the |K«)Ud.U]b of anbitMtoK, and not.pHbab^ occopin 
(be lib! of one mncb older, a* tfat font appcan to be of an 
ajc barcllT tnbKgiuat to tbt Noimao.coiHjDeit. 



NEWBALD, 

EAST RIDING, YORKSHIRE. 

NswBAi^D, Newboldy Nieubolde^ Niaboldey Ninbode, or 
Neobalde, like GodmuDdiDgaham, has bltberto escaped the 
notice of aotiqnaries; and although it has not the honour 
of being recorded by Bede, it ncTertbeless possesses much 
internal and most unequivocal evidence of great antiquity. 
Its situation J>eiween North Cave and Weighton, or Market 
WeigbtoUy being either on or near. the great Bnmanroad 
which iiassedixom.LincQlny byFetuaria (Brough), toTork, 
and the nature of the surronncGng conntryi rendjsr it highly 
probable, if not absolutely certain, that a British, a Roman- 
ised, or a Saxon village has «3d8ted here since the first in- 
habiting of 4Hir island. Of its extent and character no record 
now remains ; bnt in king Edgar's deed of collation, or grant 
of this town, dated 963, in the archives of the dean and 
ch^ter of York, it is mentioned as a " celebrated ^lace," 

with thiTty hnn8es,iic 

. ^ the vigi]ance«f cupidity sometimes surpasses the energy 
^beneficence, it is not surprising that* Newbald is partica* 
larly iiMkked in Domesday-book. Yet most of the subsequent 
amters, and more paiticalarly topographers, with a very few 
^xd^ions, have not condescended to record the name or 
existence of such a place, although it contains, as the plates 
demonstnte, some of the most ex^isile remains of Saxon 
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architecture. The silence respecting Newbald is, in some 
respects, remarkable : eren in the parlisunentary report on 
the distribation of queen Anne's bounty to augment small 
lirings, it appears that since 1762 there is no return of this 
vicarage ; nor is its probable amount, nor that of the popu- 
lation, given in this official document, although printed in 
May 1815. This negligence cannot be extenuated by the 
circumstance of North Newbald being a prebend, as it fur- 
nishes a nominal dignity without the substantial means of 
supporting it, and thus gives an implied sanction to the most 
illiberal representations of church livings. 

In the population act of 1801 there were then 517 inha- 
bitants in North Newbald ; and in South Newbald, a hamlet 
to the preceding, 144: according to the returns in 1811, 
this parish had increased about one-fourteenth of its entire 
population, having altogether 706 souls, of whom 153 be- 
longed tp South Newbald. In this case, it appears that the 
vicinity of the church is favourable to population ; for al- 
though the poor's rate is 10s. 6d. in the pound in North 
Newbald, and only about half that amount in South New- 
bald, yet the number of inhabitants has increased more" in 
the former than in the latter. 

The church of Newbald is dedicated to St. Nicholas, who 
performs the part of Hymen and Neptune in the papal theo- 
gony. Over the door-way, as seen in the plate, is an elegant 
statue of this wonder-working personage, but so mutilated, 
that it would be impossible to say for whom it was designed 
were it not seated within a shell formed of Saxon architec- 
tural mouldings. It is true similar emblems, and every thing 
respecting fish or fishing were frequently used as symbols of 
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Christianity io the early apostolic ages ; but it is a remark* 
able focty that statues or busts of the Saviour, or of bis 
apostles are in all countries much more rare and less esteemed 
than those of the men or women canonized by the popes. 
It is very seldom that a Romanist devotee ever worships 
Christ or any of his apostles, while the Vii|pn Mary and the 
saints are the objects of incessant adoration. 

But the life and miracles of the renowned St. Nicholas 
may contribute to illustrate the history and antiquities of 
Newbald : he was bom in Myra, a city of Lyria j'his parents 
being wealthy and advanced in years, his birth, like that of 
Isaac, was - deemed a gift from heaven, in consideration of 
their charity to the poor. This circumstance is particularly 
dwelt on, as the authors of these ghostly legends, being very 
honest, ingenuous gentlemen, never suffered any good to go 
unrewarded even in this life, particularly when it might turn 
to the interest of their party. The young Nicholas, there- 
fore, must be very good and very pious; and although 
Samuel was justly called the ** son of prayer," yet the only 
pleasure which this child enjoyed, say the legends, was pray- 
ing in the church when only in his fifth year ! His parents 
dying when he was young, left him a lai^« fortune ; and the 
first use which his holy biographers record that he made of 
it, was to portion three daughters of a decayed gentleman in 
his native city. His manner of doing this, say his infallible 
historians, was something singular ; in which, however, they 
are not perfectly agreed : but the general tradition alleges, 
that he secretly gave them, one after another, purses of 
money as opportunity served, or when he was tired of them. 
These purses, which the damsels found in their beds, and 
pretended that they knew not whence they came, but that 
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they were the gifts of Providence (an artifice practised even 
Snthe present age], soon procaredtbem husbands. Their 
fither, boweTer, not quite satisfied with the tale, determined 
to watch, and caught Nicholas with the parse for the last 
of his chaste viigin daughters. This very simple and natural 
procedure, having received a spiritual gloss, has insured the 
tender-hearted Nicholas the suffrage and devotion of all the 
pious Catholic dames of Christendom during the last thousand 
years. Some ill judging Myrians, indeed^ seem to have formed 
different opinions of Nicholas' motive for throwing money 
through the window of a young lady's bed-chamber, as he after- 
wards found it necessary to embark for Mestine. The very 
voyage presented an opportunity too propitious for miracles 
to be neglected ; accordingly several tempests arose, and would 
have wrecked the vessel had not Nicholas as often allayed 
them. Hence he became the patron god of seamen, whom 
he still protects, and only a few months ago saved the lives 
of some Spanish sailors by means of a hereticiil English jolly 
boat and her crew. After visiting the Holy Iiand, he went 
to the identical cave in which Joseph and Mary rested oa 
their flight to Egypt. To complete the measure of his pe- 
nance, and render him an accomplished saint, he next be- 
came a monk, and retired to a monastery many years before 
any such places were in existence ; but was recalled by a 
miracle, (that is, returned from his exile), and made bishop 
<of his native city. During the time of hb consecration he 
restored a child to life that bad been burnt to death. H« 
braved the persecution of Licinius; opposed the Arian 
heresy; attended the council of Nice; and perfeimed so 
many miracles, that he was called the Thaumatu^gns of his 
age. He restored many children to life; (giviBig life ^ 
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childreDi indaedy seems to have been his great forte), fed an 
immense mnltitnde, doring a fEunine, with a small piece of 
brrad ; and, being a brawny, powerful man, he sared the 
lives of three innooent persons about to be put to death, by 
seising the executioner's weapons, and setting the men at 
liberty. Nicfa<das had also the power of ubiquity ; but this 
is candidly admitted to be only a vision. Finally, however, 
he abandoned his see, (certainly not a very iaith^l act), re- 
tired to the monastery of Sion, and died in 897. The em- 
peror Justinian built a splendid church to his memory. 

In 108?, when the Turks ravaged Lyria, his sacred re- 
mains were raised, and carried to Bari, in Italy, where, in a 
magnificent church, his sepulchre daily performs a prodi- 
gious number of miracles. The Greek, like the Roman church, 
pays great devotion to the bishop of Myra ; and there are 
iem large towns in Europe without a church, and still fewer 
cathedrals without an altar, dedicated to his matrimonial 
godsbip, St. Nicholas. Of all the modem god» of Rome, 
there is not one who receives such hearty or fervent worship 
as Bishop Nicholas. They who have visited the churches on 
the Continent can bear testimony to this truth ; at the altar 
pi St. Nicholas, early and late, some husbandless dame, or 
languishing spinster, may be seen pouring forth her fervid 
prayers, and invoking a matrimonial purse from his sanctity. 
Some always place themselves on the' right side of his altar, 
some on the left, and others in the front. The hoUows wl|ich 
are worn in the stone steps of the altar» to Nicholas in almost 
all the churches of France, Italy, Spain, or Portugal, are si- 
lent, but irrefragable testimonies of the frequent devotions 
and prayers which are tendered to him, and often on the 
naked knees. 
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Many more miraclea and wooden are recorded of tbi» 
Nicholas ; some of which are said to be delineated on a font 
in Winchester cathedral. But, whatever may have been 
the devotion paid to this saint in Winchester by the 
amorous Gevissfle, or Jutes, and to his pretended mira- 
cles, it is certain that the Angeles, even before their con- 
version, and consequently not less so after it, were a much 
more modest race, and adhered strictly to that law of na- 
ture which is so admirably defined by St. Faul. It is a 
truth which ought, indeed, to be familiar to every English- 
man, that the Angles and the greater part of the Saxons 
were, in this respect, a very peculiar people, and that this 
peculiarity has been transmitted unimpaired through more 
than twelve centuries. The Angles were very devout to 
Qe/Une, their goddess of virginity and chastity, and paid her 
honours which were quite unknown in other countries. The 
goddess of an opposite office, Frea or Frigga, the northern 
Venus, was no less different from the Venus of the Greeks and 
Romans; and although avowedly the goddess of pleasure and 
love, she was a most faithful wife, who *' wept incessantly for 
the absence of her husband, Odrus, and her tears were drops 
of gold.*' This peculiar character of conjugal fidelity exalts 
the mental powers and virtues of these our ancestors to the 
highest degree. Even the very idea has something of 
Christian purity in it long before these people were fovoored 
with the light of the gospel. In all ages and in all countries 
we may form correct notions of the predominating sentiments 
of the people by the attributes of their gods, and their re- 
ligious opinions. The good and virtuous have always good 
and beneficent deities; the bad and maliciously wicked 
always have gods which are the images of their own evil 
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minds. In like manner, good men have a favourable opinioil 
of human Tirtnes ; but the ill-disposed believe there is no- 
thing good in nature. The immense influence of opinions, 
to which always more than three-fourths of the community 
are slaves, should likewise be considered in estimating the 
character of these moral pepplc. " Domestic happiness, the 
only bliss of paradise which has survived the (all," was also a 
distinguishing characteristic of the Angles. Fulla, wh6 was 
the confidant of Frea, and took care of her dresses and orna- 
ments, had nothing of the character which marked the at- 
tendants of the Greek or Roman goddess of pleasure ; on 
the contrary, she appeared a most discreet, amiable, and faith- 
ful fnend ; just such as a judicious person might naturally 
select to participate in her private sentiments and feelings. 
In the character of the Angles, therefore, we can trace 
the origin of many peculiarities which still distinguish the 
inhabitants of this island from those of the other provinces 
of Europe, or of Christendom. 

The intrusion of the Normans into England produced 
much less change either in the manners or lineage of the 
district around Newbald than in most other parts of the 
kingdom. The aircumstance also of its having only a parish 
church, and no monastery, priory, or otlier religious establish- 
ment, to facilitate the corruption of the native blood, con 
tributed to the preservation of the pristine moral character. 
Its importance was, therefore, considerable, and its territorial 
possessions extensive. According to the inquisition taken in 
1375, of the lands in the liberty of St. Peter, of York, with- 
out the city, MuUerihalle, and several other places, are stated 
as belonging to the prebend of Newbald, and not taxable. 
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Itt the Mchwl nil* at tht nmc xiTCTeigD, tlw toimliip of 
Nnrb^ )■ nenlioMd u hdA bf th* dcui Mid chaptet of 
Tocfc, Bodcr Um ft* of Ite Suod Prince, Ulf ot Ulphnt. 
It coataiool timtT-eight caracole* of hud. Ai to tb* 
dinnh of Ncwbald, " it wu," i^ Bujton, " prtn to th« 
ptiocT of NottUI, or NoitiUsh, bj Atrapoi, wq of Hnnfrid 
Httongj" and pope Alexudir III. coiAmBl hii grant, 
iilikti led ta tlw deaf, and fiml obiccmtj of tbii tacient 
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ARRANGED IN COUNTIES. 



Roman Sculptured Stone, Trinity- "1 ,, ... .. 
College, cLbridge - - - .'. | Cambridge.!.. 



Counties. 
ire. 



>> Kent. 



The Water Coarse at Penrith - . . Cumberland. 

Hedingham Castle - - . - - . '\ 

Interior of the Audience Chamber of do. ( ^ 

North Door, South Ockendon Church r^^^^' 

Canewdon Church ------ J 

Margan Abbey -------lr>, ,. 

Cartiff Castle ; ]• GUm«»gaMh«e. 

Stone Font in Ware Church - - . Hertfordshire. 
West Gate, Canterbury - - - - 

Canterbury Castle ------ 

Interior of Do. ------- 

Part of the Hospital at Harbledown - 
Interior of the Hospital Church at Do. 
Font in Do. -------- 

North Porch, Beakesbourne Church - 
St. Martin's Church, Canterbury - - 
Interior of Do. ------- 

Ancient Font in Do. - - - - - 

Remains of an Ancient Hall, Silk It- i «_• 
WiUoughby - . I Lincolnshire. 

Part of Caldecot Castle - - - - - 1 ., *u v 

Square Tower of Do | Monmouthshire. 

Remains of the Lady's Chapel, near 

Bothall Castle 

Bothall Castle --.-...^ Northumberland. 

Do. 

Warkworth Castle 
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GMUeCampbeU 

Doane GMUe, principal Eatnnce 
Doonc Cattle ...... 

Do 

Lanlby Court ...... 

Roach CatUc 

Bcmaiof of Winchester Mace, Soath- 

wark ......... 

Do.oftheHaU<tfDo 

Herstmonceanz Cattle - . . . . 

North Door of Wiatett Chorch - - 
Leiston Abbey ....... 

Boman Antiquitiei at Aldborongh - 
Do. Do. - - - 

Ooodmanham Charch ..... 

West End of Do 

Interior of Do. --..-.. 

Do 

SoQth Entrance to Do. . . . . . 

Newbald Church 

Interior of Do. ....... 

South Entrance to Do. - - - - . 

Stotue of St. Nicholas over the South 

Entrance ......... 



CoutUiet. 
>Perthshire. 

> Pembrokeshire. 



} 



Surry. 

Sussex. 
^SuflUk. 



^Yorkshire. 
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Jn this Index the Engravingt on Wood art arranged in 
Couniiee^ Ina noticed as the Head or Taii Pieces to the 
Descriptions they accompany,^^H. P. implies Headr 
Piece; T. P, Tail-Pieee. 



Counties* 
Rbmains of Tndw Hall, T. P. to the "J 

description of Lanfey Court, Pern- VAnglesea. 

brokesbire .----..J 
Scnlptored Stone at Pfcn T Menidd, '\ 

T. P. to tbe description of West VBrecknocksbire. 

Gate, Canterbury, Kient - - - J 
Monnment of Sir Robt. Fulshnrst, in-^ 

Barthomley Cbnrcb, T. P. to tbe de- 
scription of Hedingbam Castle,£ssex 
Remains of tbe East End of St. Jobn's 

Cbnrcb, Cbester, T. P. to tbe de- 
scription of tbe Stone Font in Ware 

Cbnrcb ........ 

Part of tbe Cross at Sandbacb, T. P. ^Cbesbire. 

to the description of Canterbury 

Castle, Kent ....... 

Do. T. P. to tbe description of Galdecot 

Castle, Monmontbsbire .... 
Part of a Sculptured Slate at Cbester, 

T. P. to tbe descripUen <tf Herst- 

monceanz Castle «...-.• 
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^Cornwall. 



A Roman Altar at Cherter, T. P. to C»untUs. 

the descriptioo of Doune Castle^ 
Perthshire ------ 

Ao Aocient Sculptured Stone, kept to > Cheshire, 
the Chapter-House at Chester, T.i 
P. to the description of Roach Cas- 
tle, Pembrokeshire - - - 
Entrance to the Hospital of St. Mary ^ 
Wike, T. P. to iLe description of 
the Roman Sculptured Stone, Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge . . - 
Bishop's Seat in St. Germain's Church, 
T. P. to the description of Wissett 

Church, Suffolk 

Do. do. T. P. to the description of 
Canewdon Church, £ssex - - -- 
Abbotsbury Abbey, T. P. to the de- 1 

scription of St. Nicholas' Hospital, V Dorsetshire. 
Harbledown, Kent ----- J 
Ornamented Brick Work, Netteswell "^ 
Church, H. P. to the description 
the Ancient Hall at Silk Willot:«b. 
by, Lincolnshire • - - . 
Part of the Sculptured Frieze in Ro»-^ 
lin Chapel, H. P. to the description 
of the Roman Antiquities at Ald- 
borougb, Yorkshire - - - . - 
Do. do. H. p. to the description of 
Castle Campbell, Perthshire - - 
Do. do. H. P. to the description ol 

Caldecot Castle, Monmouthshire - ^-Edinbm^lMhiK. 
Do. do. H. P. to the description of y 
St. Martin's Church, Canterbury, 

Kent 

Angels' Heads over the West Entrance 
to Holy Rood Chapel, H. P. to the 
description of Lanfey Court, Pem- 
brokeshire -------- 

Sculptured Stone in the Church-yard '\ 

of Lantwit-Major, T. P. to the de> VGlamoi^gaiishire. 
scription of Botball Castle - - • J 
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Counties. 
West Gate, Winchester, T. P. to the ") 

description of Beakesbourne Church, > Hampshire. 

Kent J 

Part of St. Andrew's Priory, at Ro- 

Chester, T. P. to the Water Coarse 

at Penrith, Cumberland - - - - 
Do. T. P. to the description of the 

Lady*s Chapel, near Bothall Castle, 

Northumberland ------ 

Do. T. P. to the description of Margan LKent. 

Abbey, Glamorganshire - - - ■ 
Do. T. P. to the description of Wark- 

worth Castle, Northumberland 
Allington Castle, T. P. to the descrip- 
tion of St. Martin's Church, Can- 
terbury -------- 

Entrance to the White Friars' Monas- 'J 

tery, Stamford, T. P. to the descrip- V Lincolnshire. 

lion of Leiston Abbey, Suffolk - - J 
Stone Font in Woodford Church, T. 

P. to the description of Castle 

Campbell, Perthshire - - - -, 
Interior of the Round Church, Nor- )> Northamptonshire. 

thampton, T. P. to the description 

of the Ancient Hall at Silk Wil- 

loughby, Lincolnshire - - - - 
The Window of Winchester Palace, ^ 

Southwark, T. P. to the Account of V Surry. 

Winchester Palace ----- J 
The West Gate, Bridgenortb, T. P. S 

to the description of St. Ockendon VShropshire. 

Church, Essex ------ J 

Farley Castle, T. P. to the descrip- 'J 

tion of Cardiff Castle, Glamorgan- > Somersetshire. 

shire ---------J 

Ouse Bridge, York, T. P. to the de- 
scription of Goodmanham - - - 
Ancient Font in Newbald Church, T. ^ Yorkshire. 

P. to the description of Newbald 

Church ------- 
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of Keotlworth Priory, T. P. i 



CouHtie*, 



to the descrijitioo of Roman Anti- >Waunrickshire. 
«iaitiei at Aldboroughy Torkshire -J 
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